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■U'l'I.K All! iNS a ic iiit'iictl for llie afore p,*! 
liiefcrarlv Irnm l n.irccred Libra .'i.ms -tl ,i suljrv in 
accordumv wuh llie .Spec in I Griidc fur Lihrurluits 
H*_il mi i 1.220 per iirniiitil cxnnneiiclna ucecidlna 
snmliiK-.il inns uritl i-tPvTiencc. bin Ouricretl 
i inrnriuus "111 nin k ai>iH>micd ai u .siiluiy of less 
ilmii H.ihO per unnum. 
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of die liiiKlnn Unlvertliy Si-liuol ul Libr»- 
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Sir -WhiK'ver ulicinpts in cilil 
Dtiiinc is in for t rouble. No puei 
hits been llie subject ol more "expli- 
ciilitin”, and persons who fluke 
expended ingenuity on the familiar 
“ mumpsimus " are loih lo consider 
Mini the ipoet may ;*j • 'AT.'llcn 
M .sumpsimus Again, Donnt tvokes, 
as Mrs. Tilloison has said. “ an emo- 
tionally possessive aliiludc **. Lusily. 
no major pod since the invention of 
printing presenls a comparable 
Icxlual problem. The best lextnal 
scholars in English literal lire during 
the Iasi fifty years have concern ruled 
on primed lexis. Thcii work does 
no! help an edilur of Donne. 

Furiher. althuugh since Grierson’s 
edition ( I ^ 1 2» there have been well 
over a thousand books, articles, and 
miles on Donne, virtually none helps 
with ihe leM. Since '* Grierson ” 
nobody (except Mr. Wesley Milyaic 
and myself) has altempted a full col- 
la l ion of the inaniiscripl collections, 
plus a large number of miscellany 
lexis. (I write “ Grierson ” because 
hiscullaliuils were the work of several 
people.) There is no scholarly bio- 
graphy and no edition of the let lei's. 
There are no studies of Donne's 
grammar and syntax ; and, apart 
from some notes on the Satires by 
Professor Leguuis and an arlicle on 
his neologisms by Professor Sul lens 
l published too lale for the tu use it), 
(here are no studies of his vocabulary. 
There is no Donne Glossary. Except 
for Mrs. Ing's valuable pages in her 
Elizabethan Lyras (19511, there are 
no studies of his versification, discus- 
sion being contenl with the old 
counters •* rough ” or “ smooth ”, 
There are plenty of topics for gradu- 
ate students here. Compared with 
an editor of Shakespeare or Milton, 
an editor of Donne is a “one-man 
band ”, 

I was grateful that your 
reviewer f April 6) generously 
acknowledged the labour involved 
in collating, sorting and evalu- 
ating the mass oF conflicting 
manuscript evidence. [ was particu- 
larly pleased that he approved my re- 
fusal to “ bow to the authority of the 
‘ editor * of I63J ” ; and thus recog- 
nized that 1633 (though it is the only 
possible copy-icxl, since it was most 
carefully prepared for the press, its 
accidentals are excellent, nnd il cor- 
rects many obvious minor errors that 
any editor tnking a manuscript as his 
base would have lo correct) has no 


con stilled this volume, hut vviongh 
did not consult ihe thesis, or ;is|, |)i. 
I):ichr:ich\ miwee. Me now ;t||ov\s 
me lo stale that llmghciis u, instated 
only lour poems befoix* I («.)(). using 
a muniiseripl of ihe (.iroup 111 type. 
He iranslaied x further lilieen 
(among them " I wickcnluim (iai- 
den "l in ihe atitiimii »>!' .'iJJ. In 
these liaiishtiions lie was uiidouhledh 
Using llie edition ol that \e.u, proli- 
ably a cops ol " Poems ami l : logics 
4" " svliieh was in his lihi ars. Grier- 
son’s argument that llie reading ol 
1633 must once base stood in a 
manuscript, because iluygheiis knew 
il, is therefore gi mindless. 

Your 
Robe ri 
conjceiun 
lasy ’’ I wenl against my own prin- 
ciples. adding “ and it is not the only 
occasion on which she does it ”, Noth- 
ing in the pi ineiples stated on page \ci 
suggests dial I hold lhal an eilitoi 
may never make a eonjectinal emen- 
dation. What interests me is the 
amount of space lhal critics need to 
show 
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^ "the Zm, 
be called '■ Plalonic " " 

none m the iirsi arc • | 

twenty-seven poems I j! 
second set no fewer than dl j : 
been dated after K.OObyoth^ 
oui .Housing protest; “A Vit‘ 
h “ n : . Fnrbidding Mourning 
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Pnmu.se , -The Rdie". 
runeral (Grierson, post |^ i( 


r'mir reviesvee also echoed Mr. 1 ollin dated "The Primrose''^ 
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ijcctural eniemlatinn in “ The lies- " A Nocdtrnal ” (Griervin mu'. 


and in lb 12V. 
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The Sun Rising' 
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‘ A Valediclion: djJ 
Hook IGarrod, post 1606) ■ jv 
jhc month my edition appeal, . „ . 

lessor Rmgler independently <■ - Biography and Memoirs: 

lo Punch olli ( 1599) as the shim; J ‘ 

a stanza in “The Undeiulr.. 

What disturbs your Tevie«er Bfi 
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I'ietor and Fried - 


lhal my conjecture is “ obvi- 
ously wrung ”, and their coiiflicting suggestion that cynical poennoli 
interpreiations of the received text. I “Love's Alchemy” orTfcki 
lake refuge in a saying of Paul Mans; ^ om ' were written by the ir u .i 
“ refutation of a conjecture advances 
knowledge of the passage If I have 
to withdraw my conjecture, I can 
claim that I have drawn attention to 
a dillicully in a much-quoted stanza. 

As your reviewer does not give other 
examples of my disregard of my own 
principles, 1 must assume he is accept- 
ing Mr. Roberts's two further 
examples. 

(i) I accept u correction of the 
" editor " of lf/3J on metrical 
grounds: ‘■Prophane" for “ Pro- 
phuness “. I cannot believe that your 
reviewer ihinks that an editor should 
regard il as a matter of principle to 
accept on authority a line thul is un- 
mclrieal by whal, as far as he can 
judge, arc the poet's own standards. 

I think the “editor” made a neces- 
sary correction here because I can 
And no parallel in the whole of 
Donne's lyric verse lo the line 
Prophaness, to tliinke thee any thing 
bin thee, 

2? Jr j" W: 

April, 1966) suggested that we can 


Donne, and lhat pdemi c&Lf;i 
new love were written vn;M 
after he lirst met his wife. 

'I he ease against this b *a: 
fragable” only if we laLefeu 
lhal a lyric, unlike a dr^ncr*| 
narrative puem, must ejprwr: 
diatc personal experience.^., 
ii poet cannul write a great fs 
on the dcnlh of a belosed nr- 
unless his mistress has jusitifeft 
write a eclebralion of the fiisi *™ 6 
versary of meeting his belosedtf 
for such an occasjon. .AjidfeiH 
of poelry was that fiviasaYaiM 
of human life and human npr.^ 
The love poei imitated" the ^ 
of lovers ", What are we to- 
ol - "Twickenham Gaidn. 
sombrely beautiful poem? I"- 
wc must accept , the title, 
widely distributed, and this co- 
il with Lady Bedford after jv 
Donne “ sincerely " complabq 
Ihe refusal of his pious 
patroness lo commit adulw) 
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entourage provoked by her 
this " plaini ” from the 


the line. Donne often writes lines • 779 bred ° f 

where elision is possible in more Hum ■L S “ ,n E..i5SL ih, St,vlel ... the Enlighlenmcnt. 


S/iy Archi- RUthofily for ils substantive tendings. 

was Ihus with surprise that 1 read 
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, U. uic County Clerk, Grey IV 
il further ranlculare 


ber, I9d7 l . 
Custer, from 
obtained. 


Friars, Lcl- 
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NORM ANTON 

. L10RAK1AN 
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Libfurlaiu for Uk POSIMDN a( LIBRARIAN 
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rife lovHi. NJ.C. conditions o£ service apply. 
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The rfinldly iruwlna Library of ihe 
Central Electricity Research Lftbnraionei, 
Leaiherhead. Snrrcy, covers a wide ramie 
of subjeci* incluUlnB chemistry and bto- 
Iffliy, physics, mcialliirny, clecirlcnl, inecli- 
anEaal and civil cnelnccrina. Some 450 
technical und icIrniiBc foumab are cur- 
reniiy uken. 
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and oilier SnecLal Llbrariei. In addjilon, 
h e will •>*; reiponalbte for lha c 0 le|i 
admlaisi ration of the Library 


Afiplfculioni suijnk ojic. -quail Deni ions. loir I her 

tih:;C«II tfewils o.r, ospcrleooc - 


moons! trie for lha eQkleni 

— n of |hc Library, iIk order- 

caialoflOUia, and daiqiacfiifen usiita 



. . and shim 
of. ..two referees w 


the 

ilia 


. Apiillcanu rtiuu be .prolesiioiisl libra- ' 
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technical ,-iibrary. 
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approved library. Applications ore inwied t.l^.^joj. , .. 

tiom.ihucc who have recently comptakd . . - ■ . - ' ■ 


“ scholarship I find it difficult to re- 
gard as responsible n reviewer who 
can, in July, 1966, end by writing 
“confronted with an invitation lo 
muke a straight choice of text I should 
unhesitatingly choose Grierson's 
and less than a year laier can write 
M When Dr. Gardner disagrees with 
Grierson she is probably right more 
often than not ". 

Your reviewer referred lo " several 
places " where Mr. Roberts had poin- 
ted out readings or references lhal 
should have been included. I wlU 
•put on a white sheet and confess that 


llf ,,„ ll(ilu dialogue between lh« h “J 
yif633 \vus •• | r n “The Blossom 
particularly careful and .skilful m 
marking it where it was demanded by 
rhythm. (A comparison of his prao- 


■pulll 
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Over London by rail, by Gustave Dor6 j from E. Royston Pike’s Human Documents of the Victorian 

Golden Age, which Is reviewed on page 783. 
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Library School or are otllcrAije 
<tuuli0«l. Coiak>aaJ|is. . clanifcillQit. 
pertofllcul lp(i«ln*. as$f?!ansc to read era. ... 

Uoud French ana 0«tman .and lyrdna 
mchiu. Mon (toy io FrM«v IO-6t Sir- 

day, fWO' weeks holiday. CI.050.— AppH- • LtiffaRlATsT R|AN ^ (Or We rojr Of COLLECT 

"*”>"** r.™. * 


possible 
one plncc. The ” ediloi 

an actual ciandestine afifair? 

his^ commendation "of Mr. Mark [lie 1 with °£ h ‘ S pr “ C ’ liynu t hcsK -'Vo nccouni^ 

Roberts's review iu Essays hi Crlti- 5 li! ShJkespeni lan i n sources drawn oa,^ 

dsm as “powerful”; and I regret „ n Xl ,u anJ ! , * ,c . te J ls of Jwnson, . f . u an d jianfl 
tlial he did not examine Mr. Roberts's SiK “uftnow- 

ledge 
the per 

of a stanza in which Donne splen- 
didly, ns so often in his lyrics, " keep 
accent " firmly. I cannot believe 
can ever have ended with the line 
Mr, Maxwell proposes in which the 
accents are oil higgledy-piggledy: 

Prophaness, to thinke thee’ nay thing 
but thee. 

Il is p mere heap of leu syllables. 

.'"(ii) in his lust example Mr. Roberts 
ignored the fact that the terminal holiday. 

- r v. .m .1 reading or C'57, Lee, which 1633 fol- 

tpur ot the complaints’ have sub- lows, is also the reading of Group III. 

H.ance. I overlooked in collating that . My principle (p.xcij is that it is only , . . . 

rth.TOvC ■ S ^ Tite ’ for “ writt " where there are no grounds for argu- *• 0ur reviewer wn***^.- |W 

H i M ’ *!! lBf0 -. un, ' e, f' ted ffla n u * ing superiority or inferiority that I fltjem nL a .rejoinder 

l 1 ? 1 ^ h belter tp follow Groups I and Helen P Gardners ; 


(Mil Uiinuiii; UUI K IIUVV- . , .. w hf>re rpm » I 

of metre and versification in °'i PP- lx ' rl ,; n2 
criod.) This line is the climax J s j* r -r nre ai libirt)'^®— 

- : »' - — 'un- and fell, therefore. 

* sczxtm* 


hope anyone who N 5 ^ 

« slip will lei me ***- 
I must apologue for “*^3 
sending this letier. 
to the difficulty of 
finchrach when wc 

HELEN 1 
LBdy Margaret Hall 


feai 


, rMerrti. to (C Hqnoror* Scorjl«ri>,'il'. - +i^f'1EEE*SSS Q i& W "L 

: • •• . .. : \ '■ .• IL"« Cfrifeoe .which Wt’lbc comDl^S 

- J " - * & ,of a Unlaw*? "JKKo 

11 J oc-coiHlured an radlilorsl advuniaac. *■ 
'*|j t*® »<lbC*iihInHl acvordlrur m- aiuii- 


& d fi e ^ : CODS - ideratlorl) ' nnd the reading of Group III ;■ Mr. Rob- difference — the 

‘ft /HeAfiFarafl Dial ..... A - — ■* Im h/lf .ltd 
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LC. Clarke ; The Coming of 
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•fast pdlnt, I will make amends here, principles I hope they will draw my further controversy^ • 'jjje? 
Gfierson argued that the .reading of attention tp them, so lhal I may con- ' *' ,rt 

:l$33 .ft noriyel leave loving “), which ,s 'd er aU suggestions when ihe whole 
has no manuscript support!, must e< *‘ l 'on ,*? completed arid citn.be re- 
have stood in-; a manuscript now Jo?t . throughout: '-•» -* 

1 F^bS/rwuMliSaV,'^^ ^ pae t H Wghens I : am delighted ,lhat your reviewer 

Crq»iW:. iuh law ihup 4 ip .AWap translated . some of bdftne’s ^approves the -rearrangement of the 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION •’ ; ?9*ms before J630) rendered the line lyrics and has .found, by experience 

‘ v edition, He was. Thatit is both convenient and illumln- ... — . * 

He : rattier, misrepresents in Duine, 
savin B that the difference the “ reviewer . • . ^ pj 
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onri. snanld 


.OhsncTod Librirla 


posh 


virfem 4ho areconaWgrlnrt Bpnlr- 
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■* . n, >™ .4“ me eaition, -He was ltv\l it 
B^umlhg jthdt- Huyghens's transia- atlhg. 
^lo^ pubhsbcd in 1658 (Keyiies, me t 


turtner „ 

rsni*es» 

other pointvwhcre^..,, 

reviewer 
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history. 
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••• t ■ II Hie accoTKl SCI «in 

thesis 0 4 . My suggestion is that 

oublislTn S / 8 °V^ 0p0se ^ t0 dilfercnee between theT wo 

aiffcreace of W «-» . 


that the new-evide^^ |jo npr ^jj 
sets is less 




tu the psychiatrist's couch, a flaming 
sword barring our return, misty Jiin- 
gian archetypes looming uhcad of 
us. To be or not to be, we mutter 
existentially, but the slings and 
arrows we suffer in (he mind are 
those generated by what M. Diel 
calls line psychologie quasi strata - 
sphdrique, and If we take arms against 
anything, it is n sea of symbols. 

In one way and another, as nl least 
two of the books here reviewed 
demonstrate all too clearly, the sym- 
bolic interpretation of myth is begin- 
ning to get something worse than out 
of hand. As a method it possesses 
enormous potential : but it has also, 
from the very beginning, contained 
the seeds of its own ultimate destruc- 
tion- For one thing, the whplc sym- 
bolic approach Is fundamentally 
antl-liistorical: Symbbls, In particu- 
lar those dealing with the human 
‘ psycne, operate almost by definition 
in a context of supposedly timeless 
conditions and characteristics. If 
myths have the same validity for us 
as they did for our remote ancestors, 
it follows (we are told) thnt they 
must be studied sub specie aeternita - 
tis. 

There is considerable truth in this: 
but it is not the whole truth. Yet 
because of it the equally promising— 
and equally .necessary— approach 
offered by myth-as-history is being 
progressively abandoned. These 
things tend to go in fashions. It may 
not be all that long before Max. 
MUller and his followers are rehabi- 
litated, and Odysseus and Heracles 
new eyes : and then, before we quite once more pursue their tortuous sym- 
know what has happened, we are on bollc path through the zodiac as walk- 


UR GENERAL ATTITUDE tO 

myths and mythology has 
undergone a radical change 
during the past fifty years or 
so. At the turn of the century a 
rational, scholarly, de haul en bas 
Positivism and 
was still very 
much in fashion. The fumbling devi- 
ces of primitive culture were studied 
and found wunllng. Myth represented 
an early, prclogical mode of hnmnn 
thought, which, as Professor Grimnl 
says, ” saw the world as a stage for 
a dramatic conflict between capri- 
cious wills. ... To study myths, it 
was bolieved, was lo review the 
errors and follies of man.” 

Today we know that myths, like 
the poor, are always with us ; lhat 
they form a vital and constant ingre- 
dient of qur psyche, an indispensable 
instrument fpr observing and con-^ 
trolling phenomena, for imposing 
some kind of human order on chaos. 
Many things that wc formerly 
assumed to possess objective reality 
—including, ironically enough, the 
notion of human rationalism and 
progressive perfectibility — turn out 
to be, after all, essentially mythic 
jn nature. 

♦ * + 

It is beginning to look, however, 
as though the pendulum of reaction 
may have swung too far the other 
Way. All knowledge — self-know- 
ledge in particular— is bought at a 
price. We eat the apple, we look at 

the world and our neighbour with 


the long road that leads from Edqn 

Laronsse World Mythology. Edited by 
Pierre Grlmal. Translated by Palncia 
BeardsVvorth. 560pp. Paul Hamlyn. 
£5 5s. . 

Paul Difl: Le Symbollsmc dims la 

mytholugle greet) tie. 252pp. Paris: 
Petite Bibliothfcque Payot. 4.80fr. 

Jack Lindsay: The Clashing Rocks. A 
Study of Early Greek Rejigion and 
Culture and the Origins of Drama. 
517pp. Chapman and Hall. £3 3s. 
JoBl Schmidt : Dlctionnalre dc la myth’ 
ologie grccque et roniainc. 320pp. 
.Pails: Librairie Lafousse. 9.65fr. 


ing solar calendars. But do we in 
fact have to declare ourselves for one, 
end or the other of the egg ? Are 
noi.both elements, the ritual-symbo- 
lic and the historical,, inextricably 
bound up In every myth, and ex- 
pressed by the same symbolism ? 


is a pity lhat (he old-fashioned ap- 
proach lo mythology has been so 
radically rejected ; despite ils tenden- 
tious air of superiority it did latch on 
to one all-importanL fact— that myth 
represented a mode of perception, a 
way of looking at things which 
characterized a certain stage in man’s 
development, a tool for formulating 
ordered patterns in time and space. 
But this process was never restricted 
to (he timeless phenomena of psyche 
or cosmos; it also dealt constantly 
with the Heraclitan flux created by 
experience. It took a jumbled 
kaleidoscope of (hings-done and 
Uhlngs-scen-or-heard, and ham- 
mered them into n -meaningful se- 
quence called the past. AU myths, 
whatever other functions they may 
have, exist In and contribute to this 
sequence. They cannot wholly escape 
the historical process. 

But the balance between those 
opposed elements is hard to maintain 
without toppling over on one side or 
the other. All rnythologists tend to 
be parti prls; in this field too “the 
intersection of the timeless with time ?l . 
is surely an occupation for the saint. 
Just as excessive preoccupation with 
the external aspects of myth Will pro- 
duce poetic fiction in disguise, so over- 
emphasis on historical actuality will 
lead to the theory known as Euhe- 
merisrn, which regards all myth. as 
nothing but distorted or dramathted 
history. (Euhemerus, incidentally, 
appears in this translation as 1 Evhg- 
mfere, a Gallicism more than- usually, 
calculated to baffle. English readers.) 
“Thus”, says - Profpssor Grimal, . 
" the Hydra of Leriia was interpreted 
as a swamp fed by eternal springs, 
and when Heracles cut off the heads 
of the monster, he had, according to 
this theory, diverted the streams 
supplying water to the marsh.” 

* ♦’ • 


t „ * '■ Now many studertts of myth, in 

particular Mr. Robert Graves, would 
“ft is the object of the myth, as argue, very plausibly, that this theory 
of science, to explain the world, to has much triithin lt. The early mode 
make its phenomena intelligible.” of perception which operates through 
This definition of Professor Grimal's juxtapositions of image and symbol 
hits the nail squarely on the head. It rather than by a consequential train 
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jiicecuex 

pro.'sc, jusi sis inci;iphnr precedes 
iiimlc niity well hnve recorded 
even I ’*111 such a manner. Ami the 
recording of eye ills, let us make no 
mistake aboiii It . was a prime object 
in iny Hi -inak illy. Konumiic modern 
sehofars. nurtured un ihc posl- 
wordsworihian concept of eivuLivc 
originality, arc prone lo forget ijiai 
conscious and deli be rule liciinn 
(exccpl in ihe lowest level ol popular 


fr'iiy. as we iiuyhl expect, n esi pas 
line realile. il nest qu'une ddnomi- 
iintj»»n symbol icjuc The shirt of 
Nesstis becomes a mere image ol 
abstracl lust, symbolically adhering 
lo Heracles's iTesh. Again and again, 
at the risk of sounding banal (M. 
Kiel's most fearful witch-word), one 
feels like saving: "Well, yes, I see 
hnw you might lake il that way; 1 
l,nn I happen lo agree; but in any 


lure of Freud and Van Uennep's Rinw 
tie parsage. When such widely diver- 
gent views can coexist without appa- 


thal l*u*lessoi |.)o«|tl\ lias had a hand 
in the matter inn. For eight veins 
now dial yeasty work the Greeks 


nL'uooi 


rem incompalihility, it soon becomes an d ihe Irrational has been dninu its 
clear (il il was not so from the begin- work, ami Unlay die dough is begin- 
nmg) that the whole business of ning to rise with a vengeance. It looks 


symbolic interpretation means no as though shamanism is gelling t,» 'he 
more than hacking one's cmolinnal die latest O.K. fashmu .linoiig'myihi. 
,:,nc S'* cal symbol liunleis. Mi. Iinds.i\\ 


!, nc j haps carries 
! ,:,n bas generally' ^ 

A major by- P r Qdu y ^ 

b '' ho approach V * * r 

?i! !l,l S r . ° n 8le, k Jf* £ 


THE TIBETAN POINT OF VIEW 


s w . D. Shakabpa : Tibet: A Political History. 369pp. Yale University Press. £3 12s. 
JJJyjOi TRUNOPA : Born in Tibet. As told to Esmt Cramer Roberts. 264pp. Allen and Unwin. 


lejiKni i ... i i ^ 1 "uppeii io agree; bui in any 

i l lcvcl °J. p T' l: , ir ^ b.uh nur reactions are purely 
fh J L il. ^ 1 !l ,uxury whlch on| y Personal and subjective." 

me am. i need society can .support. . 

The r u • , ^ ULh "W' ,v * however utlraclive. 

me fallacy of Luhcmerism, of .*»« „i„ u- . , 


•Micro socieiy can .suppoii. . 

The r c • , ^ ULh however utlraclive, 

co ™ e ™ L r i rr- ,,r «■ *•"*'» ««™ n* n.* * , 

in his lid T «"« 'hey am by ddini- 

” wn "»n beytinii ihe reach of logical argu- 

mo . hH, Sf”" 1 . 1 "* , Fur,her - M- Did offers considerable 

. frriMs' 1 ,L ' V;,| 0' lo Ihc persevering (he also 

m * , d .i \ bedev . ,llcd h - v 'heir has some pleasantly sharp things to 

ih? ?T’ ‘ md S3y aboul his Freud '*» «» d J ungian 
pn eu d on to the society they are predecessors in ihe Held) but ihe 

studying From the moment that cumulative cited of reading his book 

Rny endue, non reaches the stage of is much like walking inufan ever- 

raiiona 1 conscious thought, j, will thickening fog. Nothing is what il 

swifily lose its natural ability— and seems at its lace value Concrete 
inclination- to interpret Dhenomen'i _ ■ concrete 

in mythical terms. Such mvlhopocic evcnls Wi**]., melt, are re- 

fa cullies as ii retains will tend To be Mom M Did ?. bslPM_ 

redacted to poets, whose numinous ihc Arj^n^ts “ ?*! rS h ‘ \ ' ° n 

quality resides in their f strictly ana- " b, tZ '„ - L C° mbdl conlre 

ehmnisiic) familiarity with magic and French^ ^ iitd cctuak £f , S °„ T 
metaphor. Vcrv soon its scholars mietteciuaU, he appears to 

- s. and made 

looking in. Given such a situation, 11 ,s J,lte,cs '*»fi. and revealing, lo 
Jt is hard to avoid back-tracking compare M. Diel's interpretations 
onrt own sophisticated assumptions. with Hiose put forward by Mr. Lind 
SI h °T°. 1 n y f bocentric us «y in The Clashing Rocks : when 

M 5T - d S 

saKi£ 5 s s.-r 

almost anything we please. One be- monp ace> ^ r - Lindsay suffers from 
comes acutely aware of this lhe «q«»: 11 y disconcerting tendency to 
while reading M. DieJ’s u see shamans under every burning 
Syinbohsme fhw.v la nivifialo- bush. For M. Diel the Svinnln 

SkHk B 

jse s-suwaa i* szii" f S 'it ”v*f 

la pensdc affeetivement aveualde" uiiew^ nr inV ^- olhcr wprld, the 


Mr. I iiukay’s central ihc**is — book hears a striking reseinhl.mce to 
which owes an acknowledged debt to s H^lilly more recent, study, 

the work of Jane Harrison and F. M. r ‘ . S ‘ J l,, ?I; f rwo '!l , ’ s 

Coinf.iid— is roughly as folhus, 

blwmamsm was characteristic ol the lin. l%n). Mr. Bullcrworih. too. linds 
old pre-Olympian religion in Greece, shamans everywhere in ihc pre- 
The losing battle which this religion Olympian world: lo Mr. I indsay's 
fought against the Olympians under- llHl hc Agmiwmnon. v 
lies much Greek mythology, and in rj| ^5 ""ffi k,, . own 
p." lik.uJ.tr can be regarded as a lor- commonplace as an hist,., 
mat ivc element of early Greek drama, of adultery, usurpation, a 
which crystallized the conflict in per- for revenge. The Home 
sunn I and symbolic terms. Mr. for Mr. Uulterwoilh, are 
Lindsay's ihenic is by no means with- hints about sacrilii 

out its attractions, but he can hardly which the poet despite I 
be said io present it lo its best Patrilinear prejudice e 
advantage. His methods of argu- entirely eliminate from Ihe 


hlindness io - 3- 0^ ’ , • 

m on -or -garden Z ™ ,1,4r y i - CkI ^uenipi at a comprehensive 

When ^. SyofTibet in the Eng- 

"mHiph the from ff*Vi STangSage was Sir Charles Bell's 
indeed psychoS' 4 ^ t/w W which the 

sells.* ,11 tnn nfi ° o ta wtt,’. , I Ilniversilv Press published in 
. 100 of,en "W « ‘ was based on Bell's 


sense all 
window. 


of ( hi nose sovereignty. The argu- 
ment, of course, is of mote than 
academic interest, for it relates 
closely tu the rights and wrongs of 
the Chinese “ peaceful liberation "of 


Si The buck was based on Bell's Tibet in 1150-51 and of the Chinese 
,«wrience of Tibetan affairs ; case in the Sino-lndian boundary 


India to secure Chinese agreement on 
the status of Tibet. The final act of 
the Conference, the so-called Simla 
Convention, was never in fact signed 
tit was initialled), and there has been 
argument ever since as to its validity. 


for Mr. Hutlerwoilh, arc full of tell- 
tale bin is about sacrificed kings, 
which the poet despite his marked 
patrilinear prejudice could not 
entirely eliminate from the traditional 


amid exist on enrih s . ^ bul 1 . w, “ J”' 

“r the Aztecs J nSr^ U b> a charming enthusiasm for 
i-ms n .Irt infect. In default ot alternatives, 

At one level ?hlS 8ni 5 nnce|,e ^ 1 fi! dfc 111,(1 p,vse,u remilined lhL * 
much L standard work until the pubhea- 

i;.!. tagination, ataiMih»n ■ ju c Ri^hardsnu’s Tibet anil 


btvi|| jhi Post ml Present remained the 


ment are even more outre than those ,cxl - Though Mr. Lindsay also posits 
employed by Mr. Robert Graves in a n,ylhic structure for the Iliad and 
ihe White Gothless, and hc shows a Odyssey (Helen ajipears as a ferliliiy- 
■similar tendency to play hopscotch goddess, Odysseus as a tribal hear, 
with dubious etymologies. Minoan- »nd _ Penelope as a wild duck) this 
Myecnean religion, which might well P art 'culnr angle, so reminiseeni of 


: , " ,u “'a 1 iiaiion , at aiMlar 
little. Just what niuiivftdrhep, 
oi scholars in create these t/' 
never-never-lands 0 f s J 

!!: y ;,U^’ dd u n J a , tc “ ni " !!r ^'!t 


ja of H. E. Richardson's Tibet anti 
affijjwrvin 1962. Mr. Richardson, 
lit Bell, had come into contact with 
Tibet through his service in the 


have torpedoed his ca.se, he sidesteps 

altogether. 


Frazer and Hocart, appears lo have 
escaped his notice. 

_ Wc do. as it happens, know quite a 
bit about various shamans, mostly 


in itself KW*-' Cinernment of India ; and his inirra- 
dev isi'.i;H,,^u 1 TrtV0f ' 11 ^ 6t. though more methodical in its 
bee's -t S^W»°, n Ari>old inangement and more scholarly in 
answer rt J . U of Tibetan and other sources, 
' ' 7he rcll 8 lon of Mi*Jfc| rffcis a point of view very similar 

l.ikcs some very odd fowtefc 0 f P sir Cllsr l es BeU. 


compare M. Diel’s interpretations Hls main ,inc is 10 «*ick the all- lothelalearchaicpcriodofcoloniza- 
with those put forward by Mr. Lind- P ur P ose label of " shamanism *’ on lion and expansion, when Greeks 
say in The Clashing Rocks : where any magk ’ a| ’ prerational or marvel- pe ™^ ated 'he Black Sea and planted 
they overlap they might be discuss- , A ou ' c,cmenl in *e myths. Thus weremuch 1*. St -' y "? ian ? 

ing quite different episodes. If M. Ajax alK ! Caeneus become shaman- jt does not seem in hut 'i 

Die] has a bee in his bonnet about ,stk,na eica I warriors, and Heracles, indigenously on Greek soil. That 
biituilisniion, or reduction to the com- ' Vllh his Labours, a shamanistic it was a widespread Dhcnomennn 


a nappen**. Know quite a Th.*m>h . • 1 WIUdl . „ poini oi view aurmg 

bit about various shamans, mostly h^sifit.rffr^oii Ntliher Mr - R'fhardson nor Bell known only from 

from Herodotus, Bul they all belong it is an unSable^T^' * ^ l ° make - mllch use of sources, however. T 


mem of ihe fourteenth Dalai Lama. 
He went into exile in 1951 rather 
than collaborate with the Chinese. 
His book was originally written in 
Tibetan, and then translated into 
English with expert assistance. It 
carries the ollicial blessing of the 
fourteenth Dalai Lama, who slates 
Llial ij presents "a true picture of 
Tibet ". As ail introduction to 
Tibetan history. Mr. Richardson's 
book may stilt be preferred if only 
because it is easier to read. As a 
source of insight into the Tibetan 
point of view during events hitherto 
known only from non-Tibetan 


monplace, Mr. Lindsay suffers from 
the equally disconcerting tendency to 
see shamans under every burning 
bush. For M. Diel the Symple- 
giides “ sont figuratifs de Ja 
double menace qui plane stir 
toute Cent rep rise: d^bauche et 


Labours, a shamanistic it was a 
J* defier'; of the Olympians. Mr. during ,he S God"ptaSh 

« I, M* n“ » a * m0Sl V hot on defiance !*•“»". and highly improbable n( that, lion plenty of gods 
as M. Diel is on banal i .sat ion. For r .be Linear B tablets not only give no Persia, India Greec 
him Greek tragedy is crammed with h ‘ nt of . a . malrilincar, much less a Japan ; Celts Slavs 

whnn" ham u an heroes ’ J not a,J of *■!"■„«*»« society, but positively ams, Po!ySns-a 
whom can be presented so con vine- in dtcate that the Olympic pantheon are passed in reviev 

Alibi ■ 0mClheUS - deViceof Zv h r been establish wl much 

with ih -!' we ?, re l .°. Id * originated ” rlier 'ban was formerly supposed, lion, wc get not only 


from Herodotus. Bul they all belonu it ic , n .in^niJkT V 1 . ^ abk to make much use of sources, however. Tsepon W. D. 
to the late archaic period of colnniza- somethin* - Tibetan archives, a fact which put Shakabpa’s work is of Ihe greatest 

lion and expansion, when Greeks Mvil, 1, KC me them at a disadvantage, at least in importance. For example, we have 

penetrated the Black Sea and planted handv Hnlp° r n;Z weight of critical appa- here for the first time an account 

colonies in the Crimea. Scvihians 113, * 7 BtchomkH tM they could bring to bear, in 0 f the deliberations of the 

were much addicted to .shamanism • .Jin ‘LH,* ^ *c bee of Chinese scholars demon- Tibetan Cabinet, the Kashag, 

it does not seem to h ive nourished ! „ ha ' C ° n i fis ,a <Ml 'he strength of the bonds that and the Tibetan parliament, the 

indigenously Jn Greek Jh tkS up ' nore ? r . ,e « bed Tibet to China. A good example Tsongdu, in 1903 on the eve of 

it was a widesnrc*«t o bare "ummum of taipi of the pro-Chinese school is Li Tieh- the advance to Lhasa of the 

during the Bronze Auc if nure S." l, nn. _ The Larousse volume c: t*engs The Historical Status of British expeditionary force under 

lalioivansf hiuhi.'i !«,«^.!LPui r . C -. P .l CU ." 9 od s P k nly indeed, mi loirr f/k published in 1956. Here the the command of Francis Young- 

husband. Again, there are some 
interesting sidelights on the Tibetan 
attitude towards the Simla Confer- 
ence of 1913-14 in which an attempt 
was made by the Government of 


bu - pos,t,vcly cuns i Polynesians— all these and r 
lncicate that the Olympic pantheon are passed in review. Atone® 
Pa r'u , r been established much rema rked of the original French 
a HZ f w . a , s forn,crly supposed, lion, wc get not only a gallery oft? 


f/k published in 1956. Here the 
p«! riches of Chinese historio- 
piphy are dredged to bring up evi- 
knee that Tibet for more than two 
niuries, with the exception of brief 
.^sdcs -has been under some form 


meut that Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa 
held that hc would have had a great 
deal to say about the last years of 
Tibetan independence, the 1930s and 
1940s, which saw the death of the 
great thirteenth Dalai Lama and a 
.steady increase of Chinese pressure, 
first under the Nationalists and then 
under the Communists, In fact the 
chapter dealing with this period is 
both brief and rather disappointing, 
as also is the final section which 
describes Tibet under Chinese Com- 
munist rule. Less than three pages are 
devoted to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the fourteenth Dalai Lama's 
decision lo escape to India in March, 
1959. 

For a more detailed, though in- 
tensely personal, account of anti- 
Chinese feeling in Tibet and of the 
1959 exodus there is Chfigyam Trung- 
pa's narrative, Bom in Tibet. ChB- 
gyam T rungpa is a Tibetan monk, and 
an Incarnation of high rank. He was 
just twenty years old when hc fled to 
India at the time of the Dalai Lama's 
escape. His narrative is a moving 
document which Alls in some of the 
bare bones of Tsepon W, D. 
Shakabpa s history. 


gateway of initiation, deriving tl 
imagery in the first instance from 
spasmic movement of the vulva 
chiJdbirih— a pleasantly eclectic rr 


A NEUTRAL IN VIETNAM 

Lxo Knocrl : Victor Charlie. Translated by Abe Farbstein. 304pp. Pall Mall Press. 


£2 2s.. 


Mr. lindsay may acknowledge 
Lorn ford s influence, but one suspects 


he writes, " have been carefully ex- 
cluded from the Hi, ttl "—thus 

transforming an unfavourable 
m gu Hit’ll finn e.x silent in into a sinister 
conspiracy of suppression. 


™l? f ° ld Chekhov Technology in Western Civilization it ?,L ,h -.’T 5 

Platonov. Ivanov. The Seagull 1! Thc Erapr 8ence of Modem Industrial Society c «nnot be subjected To ImT l! 

Translated ami edited by RONALD H ING LEV mu ° W °° teslfns criteria: they i 

— , . Etliitdby MELVIN KRANZBHRG and CARROT I he !' ow n symbolic uni! sunuc 

' Sl V °ir“ ndVoK]mC 111 (42s nc ‘> «We*lwr contain all the W - PURS ELL LARROLL ksic as they go along. Th e silt, 

Ml-kngth plays u. new translations intended. for the stage as ™ , r Ly ll* WOn ? confused by the 

*5S *5 for reading. The first of two volumes, this covers the history of ft-chnni™ , h - lhc ‘ r au,h<ir s lend to dress 

1 find n his translation tlw mood, the style, the blend oT formal !£? P™ h ^ric advances in tools and todioiqSTto statT m ,h ° IraD,,Jno!t nf 

: Pcc^harity of language ^ development In 1900 , »hmmm.t extfyTZ^sT 

, which has defeoted most other translators or Chekhov . . / e 

Leonard Schupiro in Spectator 63s net: 

Great Britain and South African 
The Metaphysical Poets Confederation 1870-1881 

Selected and edited by HELEN GARDNER . : CLEMENT FRANCIS GOODFELLOW 

• text of Donne's Lave Poems has • ™ s is ^ story °f ihe unsucccsslU Attempts of the Dritkh 

■ published be , lW!ecn 1870 and ,8S, « to Wng about the 

s * dj |0n L baVC P* “ Wdc tb ,he readin 8 tat. ^e S n Un i', ly u 0f lh t, S0Ulhcrn Africatl subcontinent It throvi 

• seepm EDtTtON ..Zlsbrlm. i interesting. light on Europeon ImncrlalLim In ii*. 


punoptic survey creates ih o*s ? 
spectives. 

The illuslrntioas. manyaffa* 
full colour, nre particularly strit^ 
fetishes, rock-paintings, masts,*' 
totems; tbrec-headed motf 
pyramids, tombs of* every shape 


U 


arguments Ill -V a,ld size ; gods will, no faces, go*,. 

J ■“ lbesc ^ 'but they (],ree heads or a dozen arms.** 


The Austrian journalist Kuno KnoebI 
»u*i be the first to have seen and 
blhd lo Vieteong and North Viet- 
withdrawing from one side 
•fa battle and to have been in action 
whiht Americans in the. same area 
IN) afterwards. He is not the 
El Mn-commimist to have been 


such weapons may hnve been militarily 
justified, but given the political aspects 
oF the war— and Its effects on the non- 
white world— tiheir use can only have 
been counterproductive. 

The figures which the author gives 
for corruption in South Vietnam arc 
staggering— indeed hc calls this one 
of the major Communist weapons 


cnnnni . " iiirec ncHUS or a auzcii aii'H-t- , ; - ui uis inajui 

US i IE1 | i^, ed 10 ,? ny 'be with gargoyle grins and ob'iv P® "round a fortified Vieteong vil- against the Americans ; 60 percent 

their own wnUlIc Vn.l* v?*® P^y^bop;. ihic propensities-ihe P= V'J 'be Saigon region, but he is 0 f United States economic aid. 

Joniens ihnv nr* i * ■ ,llt . lvc n»m» amazes and enlhrak. by its- “t onhe first to have seen the Ho he savs embezzled bv the 

is 8 ofien wnr fi ? E ' 7t e s, ! UulIon lyrical and cultural divera'lyw^ .gjJU i trail, and his book gives an mlino ^nv or Te Trmv and 50 
hat heir^mth^ 0 ^^ by lhc fl,cl 'ha n ihe universal patterns mf, •jJj'gpB account of It. As Ber- ^ ceni o/ a?l the " Free World " 

: h * cn ^ 10 them beneath .such a colourful S»«M» in the introduction. £ LTL 2 |C1« 


Great Britain and South African 
Confederation 1870-1881 

CLEMENT FRANCIS GOODFELLOW 

nnilVj* of 'be unsuccessful attempts of Ihe British 
Gownment, between 1870 and 1881, to iSlng atout the 


s U ?h«f ‘1°* lr WP ,n a» conventional 

tadnflSl (Mr ‘ l inds:iy,s Uocimieii- 
, oks mosI impressive until 
e * !ln "‘ l ! l! S In dclitil), it 


is „.T, : . •■i-wKiniii. i l or oivimiy so mum » w . uui iney can oe 

prove nunv I£ I11C ^ ,u . rtl lo tlis " “Strange things are many . Jfcd m such a vivid and read- 
one is thr iL. Vi 1 ! n *“ r [ IWIH ‘ "Wdo : clcs wrote, " but none com slr^I ^ P Ke of reporting by an author 
l is thrown hack on the anneal to ihm. in ihi* nresem «*«•■'. ^ident courage. 

.^ KnoebI deals in an admirably 
KM f f hion with many of the 
of vietnftm as they 
last year. 


one iv ih, u„ . vies wrote, uui nuns ■ 

Theer 0,, * lhe nprc, ‘ l tw 'b«n Man." fn the present «« 

eer miplairsibihly. Ax a criticism would be hard I o argue with 6® 

DEUTSCHER’S STALIN 

1 .A p o»““l Biography. (0* 


FragipeBita Hesiodea 

l. West 

’■ ! A •Combfetfl criftl^H' - .. 


Indonesia i Social and Cultural 
Revolution 


A of tbeioat revolution 

V asWbcd to'Hcsiotk ■ ; ' S.i TAKHIR KLt^AlIBANA ■ 

. .^fb'orthKorWraiii^ fpP'WWANA* 

ncjy mterpretaildna bf marty. fragment jt inoluded iiicafliet 1 - -'r hd oombincs with liii knowled 

;■ collectiqiis. 1 5 plates , 56 s, het-.'y 'y r ; ' . y-i -'V - '' ' scene a ^choWly aporeeiatiomirifc 


Unlveraity Press. £3 £ rwnKM - 

Isaac Dcutschcr's suddwi and prem- lowed, has, ns Deutscher 
ture death adds a poignant interest weighed on the party ever 
j° Publication of a new and en- An entirely new cktfjJJ' 
Jarged edition of his biography of added j n jhis. edition 
h t l l - flfsl ma j° r .contribution from 1945 to 1953, 
and a w °rk Which events of these years are 
first made him known to a wide circle Deutscher has done no T* 

al fh? 6 "' ncw editi °b carrics P rovide a sujnwy 
on the narrative from the end of Sards what lay behind, M [ 


new in<crp>re4allQna cif iH’oailldt;'- 1 ’ ■'--‘''‘ bd oombincs With Ids knowledgeof the conferrinn™™ : f be _ w ?. r » ^ original stopping-place Staljn’s bersonaUty or of 

collect^. Spla^,^^^ '*V>.; • taS^jnVdebjh. The iCWto gles.wi thin the 

sseestss0 

: s McCALL. . i ' *. . v • - • .. ^ -Wg t£- turedbn no new 

, v,-, 

. -:.TM yeoa thblyto vtofit mwa riejt.Boweriita of war* 1 ■° B ■ w * n *M,snm ■ 2? e Pt>»nt on which content lo , r ^ rat *?fjf> % 


The only' point on which content io reiterate a 
be.,, somewhat doubtfully ad- sions of l**oty. 

•Jtfve largely remained IrtflCwssihle to /Thft PApL ^’ . € . d ,n ! bis preface that a the ambiguities and co aC j J> 

:ii v ^ : V. : ■ toms Sa> ; 

, . ; * ' : V ' WAkDE FOJVLER • ' ’ . • , . ;falb ® red on ^cni had long been the SUlIn as a subject fof & 

^ H^°i!! ! ' P t ^P^rnlrbnt °F1964,.and *'■: >'i-v.-v •f.-.v.Li ,;'*j. • . wqs Nearly nol exhausitvb and In- him are legion; and' . ''■a* nriii, 'S‘“* cu worth while 

‘bepomicjM *r ;v V. ■*-2:a» ‘ \ ' - v ,.v ■■■.< t no «J of the major civilian tiou that, when the 5 * ^ .n° aid pro- 

^ j j •• •* • f ' '^ 8 [^ ra< ^- c ^babiliiatipns that fol- insight and eloquenv • • . be use of 






SK ^JrJ^ fc ? m D an ruling party or the army, and 50 
tvd Fall. ° f ' !' ,? er ' per cent of all the “Free World" 

; ’v'." ««MrfrtkfcaIiv ibK'be'tare errors .!K l »? clllC L ,0n * money sent tci South Vietnam flows 

artifacts, Yet, P arad ff m b< ^ n back io private bank accounts in the 

S3S SUTt & wSsffSSL TKlK a, 

nf divinity so much as (rfhirflear 1 "Wler fire". But they can be P roblem ° r thc a^essment and 

■•f>KSwSS|. by an !,Uthor iraglc Story 0 f Ihc ..mi-Communist 

i. Mr Kha ki j , . ' monlngmuds, raised and trained into 

awbi f u. deab . ,n an M*ntirably substantial tillies by the United Stales 

tain * , l0n w ''h many of the Special Forces and betrayed by con- 

questions of Vietnam as they flicling policy lo their hereditary 

u ,n ‘lhc piddle of last year enemies, the South Vietnamese, who 

are thc V|ct suppressed them with a savagery 

a„. 'bey have rarely shown against the 

^ Wd liim • l . n Amencin Vieteong. He is also equally clear 
cp mmunivn ™'«* . lenrn whnl about thc change in the nature of the 

=. :air««|. j n>r , , ‘ s fr°tu u s war which took place at the end of 

•in ih ( .Suitbn, in prison camps 1965. regarding It as a change of 

Qintta/^^tio”’ courses. And American policy from unlimited aid 

da iJ'^bf 'hem go for.il " How 10 l' mited war, followed by thc major 

s? r. 

^«dV Which ^ however it arose : 

rf inuttsi dls s tr oat problems The rebellion in South Viet-Nam was 

'^aiufsc u- 1 ?. Peasants makes origiiwlly a popular uprising against 

effective". Fur- Diem’s government. But today it is 

■*)«* iirv Portant are the manv c,ear tha . 1 lhe Soul11 Viet ? nr S esc , rebe J 
■wV , ^'''imperialism organizations do not have :he final word 

?/^ n i s m, an!i- r ict ' u 0t in the Viet-Coog struggle against the 
rWrtthile’i w- and above . u.S. and Saigon. For the Communists, 

because . il v 'etcong gain the course of the war is being deter- 

ioiirce nr M °|. ? n 'bey ate the mined by North Viet-Nam. and for 

ft i$ reniiifi education— North Viet-Nam by China. The issue 

^ on 7 ?** 1 of a teceut com- South Viet-Nam is no lonBer ‘ , .flbera- 
\essoh else- tion " but the P r ? ble 7 1 , s aris,l j g fro Pl 

ssr wor,d 

'^• L The ' a ' n V y 'bing to them 1 The freshness of Ihe boot.jiow- 
^.Pblson gas ?— of cver * lies in Its reporting of the 


are the Vieteong 7 
an American 
| ZL *""!». “first learn whnl 

■a 2 ,*Tj 8ul ! on * 'n Prison camps 

f J Wni8ofor il " How 

tbeii ij* ?"• J M P .'be people on 

Vision witu a u. ln >P Iici, y and 
nm — - ' I'h which rnmmii. 


umup carries - ™ |Wnnr.„„ j. "men. Lonunu- 

i the end of gards what lay :of jJJJWndBti . treat problems The rebellion in South Viet- 

qpplng-place, StallnV^rMMWy or ®t ^ Peasants makes ^ginnlly a popular uprisin 

biography fn gles.Wthj n the party. l^ s V ^ ilbr (n Jr5. h «b , y : effective ", Fur- Diem s government But tc 
!■ n ....J ne onu in Statin » . „ *. re ~- . ,'Mr thai ih^ Smilli Vietnnn 


- a .«■** CO0V 


: : : «on6rtss really . This' is hkely to r« 

revealed. / That many of Stalin’s lime the- standard 

' ; ; --fi?&i WCre u nn0 ? ent 9f the crimes .Stalin in 

• *rr h ^ * em hRd h °S been the Stalin as a subject for W 
■fhZSOS. at , any lute outside may be finished and 

• Lf ^ VlCt , Union. Khrushchev’s list problems wbteh J j a is 
wqs clearly not exhaustive and in- bhn are legion ; and >' 

‘ ' «5j d0d n °4l e of lhfi nia N r civilian tiou that, when these 
i-v’: . Jb® ambiguous situation are discussed, Wf S T' 

’ by . lhe revelations, and by enjoy the benefit • 

" I *' « 8 - sporadic rehabilirations that fol- iusiithX aod ekWMW-. 


iSsf 1 "! aol-v Mr. KnoebI : lsjhe.fi rat observer 
by bombing— that is now the Ho Chi from u country which is not an inter- 
Minh trail! and of the American ested party to 'ho conflict to have 
actions at which the author was pre- written a major Jjbok abo it it. Tbe 
sent, in one of which he was wounded, ongma in German has already had . 
,ho U8 h h, barely nwn.ions (his: wifie^ 

Bullets from a machine-gun whistled * ,, . - nilB ii v - w ideIv read. 


panv commnndcr why no one had called 
for air support. '* Impossible, we’re too 
close lo the enemy ", hc replied. I 
suddenly realized 1 was not so safe 
on the winning side. What was taking 
place in this rice paddy scarcely resem- 
bled anything I had been told of 
in Saigon. 1 thought of the jet bombers 
in Tan Son Nhul (Saigon airport). They 
could not be used here. Nor could 
artillery. My supplies and equipment 
suddenly seemed useless. Only the 
individual, the soldier, counted here. 
Not the one who was backed by greater 
power, not the one with bettor weapons, 
but the one who fought better. 

And fighting is so much a mailer of 
motivation. On the one hand the 
Viet M inh and Vieteong display 
against the Americans the same 
devoted ferocity, thc same contempt 
for odds IhHl they showed ngainsl the 
French at Dien Bien Phu ; once more 
" thc bodies of the attackers lay where 
(hey had fnllcn. It was clear that the 
guerrillas had run straight into the 
U.S. fire ", Elsewhere, when upon 
occasion the American Marines do 
this, they are not commended for it ; 
but for the most part " our men are 
lighting because they hnve to. In a 
matter of fact way. They’re brave, 
they do what they are told to do, and 
yet this war means nothing to them— 
they're doing a job. that's all." . 

This is not an aqti-American 
book : it is clear enough where is the 
sad heart of this detached, neutral 
observer. He views both participants 
with compassion, however, and it is 
on their characters rather than on the 
technical odds that he makes his 
assessment. The military victory of 
the guerrillas may now be impossible, 
he says, but the political defeat of the 
Vieteong may be equally impossible. 

The United States may escalate the war 
further, but it has no guarantee, In the 
end, of winning il politically. The Coin-' 
munists in North Vietnam and their • 
backers in China say that they will con- 
tinue the war, whether it latts another 
five, ten or twenty years. Their state- 
ments must be taken seriously ; after all, 
guerrilla wars can long lie dormant and 
then erupt again at a more advan- , 
t&geous moment, under more favourable 
conditions for Ihe guerrillas. Prospects . 
for Ihe mosi rational solution— through 
political negotiation— remain remote. 


th£m of 

wii$ wt ; whilt 

; its 1 no a,tl Pre- 
^"..easily re- 


through, tha bushes. I asked thc com-’ 


should be equally widely read. 


THE TOWN HALL 

AND THE PROPERTY OWNER 

A GUIDE TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW FOR 
PROPERTY OWNERS AND OTHERS 

David Woolley 

The aulhoi sets oul, clearly, concisely and in a form acceptable lo 
laymen, lhe main topics on which properly owners come -Into 
contact with local authorities, and also the relationship between 
the activities ot local authorities and lhe law as administered in 
lhe courts. 25s 

Art of The World 

ar . 4,— 

ART OF THE STEPPES 

K. Jettmar 

■Translated by Ann E. Keep 

Professor Jettmar’s scholarly yet lively narrative describes the 
treasures found in the ancient burial-grounds ot Siberia and 
Southern Russia. 

With 64 -tout -colour plates, 141 black and white illustrations, maps 
and chronological tables. 63s 

The Little Library of Art 

Popular little boohs with concise lexis and high-quality 
reproductions. 

• Four New Titles: 

PICASSO: From Barcelona to The Pink Period 
VAN Q0GH: Nuenen- Paris 
ALEXANDER CALDER: Mobiles and Stabiles 
RUSSIAN ICONS 

Each with 15 colour plates 2s 6d each 

TORQUEIHADA 

Howard Fast 

A grim iale of the fifteenth century and the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 'A book as dark and powerful as the cowled hood of 
Torquemada himself-' Sunday Times 21s 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 1045-1004 

M. M. Po&ftan 

A major study of post-war developments in Europe, dealing with 
the causes of economic expansion, and assessing the benefits and 
penalties of the new economic and social dispensation. 42e 

University Paperback 21s 

SHAW 

Eric Bentley 

Three aspects of Shaw's work are considered: politics, religion and 
drama. Professor Bentley concentrates on Ihe latter, analysing the 
chief plays in detail, and relating their themes lo the whole pattern 
of Shaw's activities. 30s 

University Paperback 15s 

Methuen’s Handbooks of Archaeology 




WEST AFRICA 
BEFORE THE EUROPEANS 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 

Oliver Davies 

The whole range of West African archaeology up to the Portuguese 
arrival on the Guinea coast. ' , 

With 24 half-tone plates, 1 14 text Illustrations and a folding map. 84s 

University Paperback texts 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR ! 

BENJONSON 

Edited by E» A, Horsman 

With an introduction and notes 12s 6d 
Hardback edition 25s 

THE WHITE DEVIL 

JOHN WEBSTER. i 

Edited by John Russell Brown 

With an Introduction and notes 12s 6d 
Hardback edition 25s 
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oiKUiMUt, S I YLt AINU TASTE 

E ‘ H pSr ,,l £2 , 7.s/65 !"' ll,Ui FOim ' Stlld,GS 1,1 ‘he art of the Renaissance. 167pp. 18b illustrations. Phaidon 

..?V.? n * brK * hs Winnie of Alamanno Rinucrini. published only '.oluliun in cnmpusiiinn railicr than 
essdjs, Inc In Nf of i wo on Renaissance m the eiyhicenih century and un- with the standards or execution .ire 
Brt * is concerned with questions of foi iced by oilier art historians. Writ- all readily acceptable notions today, 
patronage, style and la sic. As with in ® 1,1 W73, Riniucini clearly Of course they wore too rcvolutioM- 

every theme winch the author P rnp0lMU,s ,he lJe:1 arlis- ary to be generally influential then, 

touches, a most search inu licht is W P pl, Bre« ilfler t,,e Omhic though their influence on the course 
thrown m.l only on the subject in de b»cle and links 11 with the recently of Raphael’s art has been under- 
J " ,nL wn J ccl ,n acquired re inemenl of 1 :< 1 in ovle cmnhns y.vt ■ 
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Hans Kiiht : Musterpirnw of Svulainr* c 

“ ,Cd ” y MlTVV " Si,Vi "- «PP.‘ W8 e pl.S, J ^ 

(’•F.OROE M. A. HaNI Mvnn : (/ nwicuf 
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Professor Gonibrich’s volume of 
essays, the first of two on Renaissance 
art* is concerned with questions of 
patronage, style and taste. As with 
every theme which the author 


solulinii in composition rather than 
with the standards of execution are 


fiction 


THERE AND BACK 




question but. around and beyond il ; 
always the beam discovers something 
to clinch a point or confirm an 
opinion and often much more. An 
example is the essay on Apollon io di 


propounds the idea of arlis- ary to be generally influential then, Makmarki Wminni.v uiui 

He progress after the G.uhie though their influence on the course Models hv John Plaxnum R I at PS 10 * 1 ): The cm 

debacle and links it with the recently of Raphael’s art has been under- plates. All, 1, me Pm. ti 

acquired refinement of Lai in style emphasized; it js convincingly ” ' 

and eloquence. The idea was in (he demonstrated here and in the study Pll) ! c '’ ,, ’ r Koepf in Musterpict « ,«/ Meadows nr v ■ l 

air and the classical parallel was be- of Raphael’s ’’ Madonna della Nriilpnnv gixes a short introduction. thuloev nf it,- nCkt Bu| '' 

aimmg familiar. The progress of Sedia". a glossary nl' technical terms, subjects never how tT lhe wlf 

Ci i otto and Masaccio in the direction Professor Gnmhruh', i>« ! imin ! ninn uilU mythrdogical characters, a ■■ > ru- cii 6 10 Win< 
of realism made the classical 


SjCfflf Y Crawford: Travel Notes. 

r Crawford's first novel, 
i raced the decline and fall 


186pp. Cape. 2 Is. 


ftJJJLjSS empire ruled by a 
f lh ! lived in a battered old 

irtjljn Wll iht* 


he drove throughout the 

its 


example js the essay on Apollon io di realism made the classical 

Giovanni, the Florentine painter of pattern appear to fit the Florentine 
marriage chests. Others had traced n . lodel - Bul the conception of nrlin- 
tn rough the cunts of arms on it the l ' c progress itself helped to create 


“ , w...*..--. ...m un W | 

through the cuuis of arms on it the 
ope surviving chest which could be 
connected with a particular Floren- 
tine workshop of which production 
records exist for the years 1+46 to 
1463. The workshop was owned by 
t\yo masters, Marco tlel fiuono and 
Apollonio di Giovanni, and the 
first question to be answered 
was the attribution of the chest 
paintings and of other VJrgilian 
scenes on cassoni which sire clearly 
by the same hand. The question is 
nor as academic as it might sound to 
me non-specialist since such paint- 
ings constitute perhaps the clearest 
reflection of the taste of the Floren- 
tine merchant classes. The answer to 
Die question is found by Professor 
Gonibrich in an epigram of the 
humanist versdfier, Ugolino Verino, 
on “ the outstanding painter Apol- 
lonius V the gifted artist of Virgilian 
scenes. Apollonius, (he “Tuscan 
Apelles , could only be Apollonio di 
Giovanni, of the Florentine amone 
workshop. Of more general interest 
^dative connexion of Botti- 
celli with this workshop and the 
possible influence of its still vigorous 
International Style on Botticelli's 
treatment of biblical rhemes in his 
frescoes in the Sisline Chapel. 

Certainly Professor Gombrich’s 
classical scholarship and his familiar- 
ity wi lh huma nisi texts give him a de- i 
cided advantage over most art his- I 
tori a ns m this field* The emphasis j 
is always on the contemporary out- 


.... w. iMim- [inintHimi: Ul me (TIIITTill 

He progress itself helped to create spirit, the Renaissance ”, is no lev 
a climate of ideas which in turn convincing. The Golden Age in v 
shaped the arlisK who were exposed sense became true for Florence 
to it. So, though Ghiberti was cun- because enough men, including per- 
tent to model himself on Andrea haps Lorenzo himself, believed in il. 
J isa no i for his first Baptistry door, Some, if necessarily limited, insight 
tne&tyliMic changes arc so marked in is given into the taste and patronage 
his second, finished twenty-eight of (he early Medici, most satisfac- 
years later (1452), as to suggest con- torily for C'osimo, least so for 
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spirit, the Renaissance ”, is no less ici:1 ' ni,s from which ohjecis have 
convincing. The Golden Age in a been reproduced. Ibis docs nm in- 
sense became true fur Florence L- bide (lie churches from which sonic 


> ears la ter 1 1 45 2), as to suggest ;i con- torily for C’osimo, least so fot 
scious effort to progress beyond his Lorenzo. But discussing the different 
modei1 * type of patronage of Lorenzo and hi? 

The changes are well known but “ artistic policy”, Professor Gom- 
not Ghiberti's contact with the knch hints thai Michelangelo’s atti- 
humanist collector, Aurispa, with tude °. f rebellion ajpinst ccclesisistical 

STs h %ni ,a i d" s o h r a r < i manu ' ^ m Sm^X.or<!r,hiir ss 
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neeii repr.uUiced. I Ins dues n.n i„- l-urope and Hm I * m 
elude the churches from which some especially on Ingres*? “H 
of Uiein come. I here is no index as almost like l 
such. | he sysicm of illiisi ration is in- suitnhlc for bringing .J ^ 
lUfigent . a large plate is accompanied enough of a poef like n f * 
by two or three small plates of com- leaving the rest to £ “t.l 
^r a .^^ lltfrisd .‘ , PP‘ ,J ‘ i 'y '«• The illustrating, If is ra^Sj 

his sculntura Rnim, ..“I 


« any- «mic and witty 
End fantastic sometimes to the 
'fid surrealism tone character 
,y n octopus tentacle growing 
Siis ear). It earned its author 
fill but enthusiastic band ol 

■£* ^o have waited impair- 
for his next work, and now 
gL Crawford (he : has . appa- 
3v dropped the middle Gj has 


p,ta us his Travel Notes 


such as the planes that arc pushed, not 
flown work quite well. Others,, like 
the telephone made of chocolate, 
seem a little loo easy. As with the 
plus lice nc porters and newspaper 
taxis of the Beatles’ “ Lucy in the 
sky with diamonds”, these juxta- 
positions seem rather loo mechanical, 
what Dr. Johnson called " the most 
heterogeneous ideas , . . yoked by 
violence together ", And though such 
images may work well in the brief 
space of a pop song— the Procol 
Bar urn's ” A whiter shade of pale ", 
for example -they do become rather 
tedious at the length of a novel. Mr. 
Crawford’s Invention may not flag, 
bul the reader’s stamina does. 


The main weakness, however, is 
that there |s nothing of suflicient 
interest to bind together the parts of 
the book. Incidents follow one 
another with minimal connexion. 
Unlike Gascoyne, the narrator of 
Travel Notes is a completely flat 
character. Nor is the “ voyage of 
self-disc iivcry ” of much interest, 
simply because so little is discovered 
either about the self or anything else. 
There are some good comic inci- 
dents, the writing often has consider- 
able panache and il is still clear that 
Mr. Crawford is a writer of talent. It 
is only a pity that the often entertain- 
ing parts of Travel Notes do not add 
up to a more satisfying whole. 


r , , - ii. me MiusiiHiins, u is raihpris. _ 

colour photographs, for instance of his sculpture. Heine for ih* 
Lorenzo. But discussing the different ihc Alexander .Sarcophagus in Isian- u monumental an/fimeN i^ 
type of patronage of Lorenzo and his bul, or of two Queens, with their lie shows the behnlrW™ ^ 
artistic policy”, Professor Gum- candles alight, fromthc llofkirchc in feeling outlines what irk?. 

brich hints thHl Miehfdannfln’c util. Innsbruck. :iri» III. 1,-0 l,..l..r..i .1 1- ■ .i?*' nal Hlxne 


ifiinecft*]! 
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V , 1 M . . “re among “wore in tne incidents he used *5 

the oddities. Nor is it sensible to we re always extremely S s 
give the height of the ” Laocoon " death-bed (with memorinJfL 
?. s e ‘8h . inches, and no .size at all lor s 'n), or the great churehnw. J 

tne Cellini sulfi-pllnr Inr lon/ikar ... I.4.. l ... ^ 


development of ancienl ar,. The! °[ 10 S nCe , he ■ 

sculptor is suid lo have changed Ihe d IS™?. ™ 


™ «ii lor 

the Cellini saltcellar. 

The other Iwo general surveys are 


lor, teacher or lady boiunifiiiM 
required by the conunism 
” The real ends of paimjvi'k 

I MI -0 mul oil 


sculptorjssbid loiievechanged Ihe style .0 be Robeno sihw " 'TZ,,,*! 

.ha.ius.re b rr h „ e i;r^ lo *r “ ^ 
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grace. _ Ghiberti is here shown in a 
new light as being in touch with 
humanist circles and as one of the 
first of a long line of Renaissance 
artists to demonstrate in his own work 
his acceptance of the idea of artistic 
progress. 

Farther along the same line of 


J “ “ j id uvjumia 

della Sedia ”. Here he is at his best, volume on classFcHi seu’lnr .Vr!*' ? vidont «n his works, just atihqc 

colourful, instructive, amusing and. a wide net and include lhc'«ine?h "i ?L. Rc y nolds ™ a Wihon.«b 
on occasions, memorable us in the head from Voluhilk ! m -m ” of Florence in some of the wwlii 
passage: “But whatever the value well Henry Moore. And. to quotek 

or otherwise ol all the anecdotes and splendid museum ai R-Ih.ii "tE Licht on Flaxman,” It is in ibew* 
associations which have come to clus- range is from Neolithic . 7. u u, of , lhc En filish genius to adum 
ler round the "Madonna della from AnatoliS bS.ll hi « hest 'utfHmeni in the 

Sedia” a work of art carries with il phery of Hellenistic tlm^bi ,ran ? cri P tioi > of intimate. ie*b 
the bRrnacles of its voyage through Roman niwt.Bb.S’ provincial sentiments”. This is why bis ‘I 
the centuries ” : and nonin 11 It IB n 1 . .! section on Roman Miohael overenmine SaUn"i<H 


n .... , 

Dr. Whinney, are a fail summmd 
his intention and ideals. 
again, an example of dit Brfi 
artist who benefited to m un 
ordinary degree from his qi? 
in Italy, HU Roman inclinaiioM J 
evident in his works, just as ihije 
in a Reynolds or a Wikoo, oifc 


!opk and the reaction of con tempo- mnit®' i ,0 1 g lhe sa T n,e ,ine of 
raries, in particular artists and their c P IKC * OUs . d ^ vc| opment Leonardo is 
patrons, £ the itlea^ropo^by £>=, SSlSL"? ' >™“™» « f 
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patrons, to the ideas propounded by 
the writers of their day. For in- 
stance. he is not concerned with the 
general problem of artistic progress 
—whether such can be said lo exist 
op- not— but with the origin and 


. "-o - frt- vuniun in «l| uy 

tic composition in un entirely indi- 
vidual way. The essay is an excel- 
lent summary of his ideas on, com- 
position as set out iii his Trealise on 
Painting, illustrated by an apt choice 
of drawings. His break with con- 

UAnlmn. kfn aL... i* .. 


ler round the “ Madonna della 
Sedia " a work of art carries with il 
the bRrnacles of its voyage through 
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■ *Zl a WB P u a, " l,ng n,ay Chanfie Daniel in lhe lions’ den. 


growth of lhe Renaissance idea of it Sf„? ravvi ??* His .break with con- 
one made familiar by Vasari in his sterch^ntn^if eVH ,\ l P n of tfie ra N 
Lives. He brings to this disctSsion hS B i Si°. . Ul ? m, P« r .tam reflec- 

•be views of ,h= Floreo.ino hi 5 ^rn^*£?35'SlS 


it in a subtle way ”, 

The author's documentation is of 


highest fulfilment in the «&> 
transcription of intimate, reiirci 
sentiments ", This is why bn ‘i 
Michael overcoming Satan" k a 
of the great treasures of the Pin* 
.Sculpture Gallery. 

The combination of the It 


uamol , ho li„„ s - de „. Ru^t £ * 

I he objects are reproduced again finding and identifying the lor; 
m postage .stamp size among the obscure, with ihe Com- 

iTnlris nnH ik. .. * *%.. .. 


lhe i,7 8 h«, or^r and hTs VlluMraUons " ™ »““ nP 

are always apposite and helnful ■ ?, “i e arrangement seems 

The _production too reaches a hieh U*lj™ «ener- 


The production too reaches a high I-fch| gives gcncr- 

standard and the book is a pleasure Dav n ’ H^L° f ^"^’Thorviildscn, 
to handle. p ,c Da , v,d d Angers, Rude, Daumier, 

an ri nenamhl u. ... .1 _■ ■ .1 


and especially and rightly Cnrpcuux, micic — n »u V 

THF, P A P ll/rrc 1 VI OrTT/\/\r Qdin ’ r °mo, Muillol and have been destroyed. The 1 

1 .. .J-JlCi IT A IN SCHOOL n selection, loo, ol vvnr short nnd to the point, and 

A, E. Pdpham ‘. Italian Drawings in (he Department af Peln** n - . ■ memorials. about which he can he the works discussed are if 

■ ,3? pp- «« 

■ ■ T inS ? “ «h««h -» were S ,„ed wi,h », P>ma A t SS^lS^S 

-fie drawing ™ viven efihe Tl,0ralc or Koibc; “»*'« '■“* no faeU have been eoncW* 


--r— nrioiWbltMf V/Cfi I M 

(Text and Plates,) £4 ‘4a. the set. 

As Mr. Popham explains in his pre- 
face, it was originally intended that a 
volume of the British Museum cata- 
logue of Italian drawings should bo 
devoted To Emilian artists of (ho six- 
teenth century. For practical reasons . 
the book has been divided into two. 1 


lined, though they were slated with 
great cogency when the drawing was 
discussed before. Students who wish 


ul Parma. A masterly survey is 
given of the four well-known early 
studies for the vault of the Steccata, 

Q (in rth' iL- . — r 1.0 0 * 


approach of Dr. Whinney isui 
mirablc one for the purpose ofic- 
duciiig his “ Nachlass Most a* 

models have been identified, d 
whcre—sadly enough— the orip 
have been destroyed. TheROifl* 
short nnd lo the point, and W 
the works discussed are iQu? 1 ® 
with photographs of the final » 
lure, where needed. The CoiJrtii 
approach Is well known 10 « noji 

i,f niMiiwtallnil hill (if djIJ. 10“ 


- According to the blurb, the new 
Ld “draws on the inventiveness 
! 'jf dK iubconsrious to plot a man’s 
,»»( of ielf-discovcry ”. Furlher- 
Wit - touches reflexes deep in the 
ipigination, for the traveller is 
Itvcnman cherishing his dream of 
tope from the inescapable banality 
d familiar relationships and static 
diifonmenl Presumably what 
lb blurb-writer means is something 
fe what Leslie Fiedler was talking 
ibmit in a recent radio broadcast 
ihett he described Moby Dick as 
“in its mythological essences a 
Voyage. oi. as we would put it these 
a Trip: a venture There and 
Bid temporarily out of this world, 
iwj from terra firina into worlds 
more fantastic. . . 

Certainly Travel Notes is fantastic, 
<i(n more than Gascoyne was, and 
certainly it moves far away from 
kiM frwu. The anonymous narra- 
tor travels through territory that can- 
be identified with any country to 
fjHound in an atlas of the world, 
ja the course of his adventures he 
i*tb some odd characters: the 
^lilted Woman (sometimes his wife, 
texibnes a prostitute, sometimes 
foiDlflj in the sense that she looks 
ftta painting, sometimes in the sense 
dui she uses make-up); a cabinet 
iiahier who is assassinated with a 
rtwypie; a “ linguist of sorts ” who 
wows the narrator's servant, then 
Maher ego. and then goes off with 
^ narrator’s wife; an elephant 
,ft«d Unable which suffers from 
.^eand has dirty words scribbled in 
w4*e ink over Us underbelly : and 
loon: * 


THE RIGID IN HEART 


Margaret Forster : The Travels of Maudie Tipstaff. 25 1pp. Seeker 
and Warburg. 25s. 


In a recent interview Miss Forster 
explained that she knew her novels 
were third-class literature but she 
hoped they were good third-class 
literature. Leaving aside her first 
novel which is out of print and de- 
serves to remain so, her work is in- 
deed businesslike. She telis a story 
briskly and efficiently ; and gives 
both characters and situations 
enough imaginative plausibility to 
carry the plot smoothly along to its 
conclusion. Unfortunately, efficiency 
is achieved at the expense of feeling: 
in The Bogeyman, her most unsym- 
pathetic novel, the verve with which 
Miss Forster described the violent 
disintegration of a suburban family 
was little short of ghoulish. Lack of 
sympathy easily leads lo excessive 
control, and although the plot of this 
latest novel is somewhat transparent, 
the heroine does just manage to 
maintain her independence in the 
face of its crude symmetries. _ 
The story is simple. Maudie Tip- 
staff, now in her sixties, has been 


left by her no-good husband and sets 
off to spend four months in turn 


Some 6f the surrealist images— 


off to spend four months in turn 
with each of her grown-up children. 
She has barely been out of Scotland 
before, and everything she sees in 
the course of her sojourns in Lon- 
don, rural Yorkshire and finally on 
a bare island off Malta disgusts her. 
The point of the story is equally 
simple. Maudie is a tough old biddy 
with rigid views and a rigid heart 
who disapproves of almost every- 


thing that could give anyone any 
pleasure and most of all disapproves 
of emotion. The lesson she learns 
in Ihe course of the novel (though 
she forgets it quite quickly) is that 
this is why she herself has had so 
little pleasure and why her children 
are such a disappointment. 

Maudie’s resemblance to all the 
other indomitable British old ladies 
with their rebarbalive exteriors and 
hearts of gold is unmistakable. But 
the cliche is skilfully elaborated ; and 
Maudie becomes an autonomous 
character capable on occasion of 
quite unexpected observations and 
behaviour. Her terse reflections on 
Ihe shortcomings of her eldest daugh- 
ter (which are very like her own) 
lactFully reveal both Maudie’s per- 
spicacity and the unhappiness that 
might lie behind the presbylerian 
exteriors. Miss Forster has a unique 
ability to fill out a stereotype. 
Maudie's three children— Jean, a re- 
pressed housewife, Sally, a happy- 
go-lucky slut with six messy 
brats, and Robert, a neat bohe- 
mian— are in varying degrees 
recognizable character types, clearly 
and accurately portrayed. It is 
the same with the settings, and 
their familiarity is not at all un- 
pleasant. Margaret Forster is a cool 
and measured writer untroubled by 
her own limitations ; and of her four 
novels. The Travels of Maudie Tip - 
staB is the most predictable' but also 
Ihe most amiable. 
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twntti century. For practical reasons ai”, ,„ 01 Mutlhew ieem, lo have taSideitirnd 'to ? AM0R fT "nd CimiSTOPHUR Scoit : Dummy Board r/gumWj 
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, ;»i,iu u.c yoiume now issued deals with other draiidna. fix u: f . 

- pa nters working iii Parma, to the ex- 5 L P«ndentive. 

> ; . dusiort of. those aetjw at Mpdena, • r S*** J°i **» 

;! Bologna and dsewhere. Its main fea- tU ° cup ? l£ L of p . arm ? Cathedral 
: dntwtali-by.o.:: 


ONLY COLLECT 

AMO “P. o nnd CimBTOPHEH Scoit : Dummy Board &K**££d 
plates. Cambridge : The Goidon Head Press. I5s. ** 
the Collector. Illustrated by CAcile Curtis; 178pp. Mnx ftmj . * 
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TRYING TO BE JEWISH 

Yosbloff : A Time to be Young. 281pp. Yoseloff. Distributed by \V. H. Allen. 25s. 

Elliqtt : The Minority Man. 214pp. Hnmish Hamilton. 25s. 
t^PoTOK : The Chosen. 284pp. Hefnemann. 30s. 

E*. 1 ** novels to add In one way Mr. Elliott has not solved the prob- concerns of the book are totally un- 
r - u 10 Browing literature lem of reconciling a first-person nar- fashionable: bul the boys' intellec- 
self-exploration and self- ration with the necessity for the tunl voracity for symbolic logic, 
personal and national. A omniscient author. The physical Freud and Talmud are made to seem 
.'“wiptr is a dreary account background Is gritlily present far more relevant and exciting than 
,Sj CWlD 8 Up in 'suburban, New throughout: the author has a real anything in Charles Elliott’s Libya. 
» Murray Ziegler's adolcs- reeling For the terrain Hnd the people The climax of the book. Rabbi 
JJW young manhood are fol- who inhabit it. But the love scenes Saunders’s emotional agony for his 
; ^.minutely i n a curiously remote are unattractively hamhanded. son’s soul, has a tragic poignancy and 


••y lit W Michel- ® £ repetition, fuller: entries -attributions to’Ronda'nl endearmg °f SU r- 
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Countrywlsc Books. 21 s, ■ 

ERNraT^RnvjM.w . Collecting Victorian Porcelain. 128pp- 

Dummy board figures can be classed How to Collect, by jjfe’ 

as among the most endearing of sur- is an omnium 

vwa Is from the past, originating in a books publishal d JJ«^M j 
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skin of his teeth 'qd th 

paintings in the have. of 
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("qrt M^ngoi 5? '*£st ^^^h’kiKori; f e “ter interest . are^ ^ three studies by with a human flgui^SiSL oM odd JT e,ltS W i^SSSl 

Li v 1 • , - ,i; uic »a ve of^Rrma Gather '. ^ attRnzfo aaiflbara for the " Ascend outline and eith^ fixing the^esult to M 2T k ^nsib e ^ ^i 

=4; the 'Louvre, •; slao.". on the west wa« 0 f the nave hi : ‘bc.waU or probping KImK oB S* b "^funk shops 

VVK-; •.:V:The-. ? k«en8lvi; - wctio-iirpn ^aratf-^^oSa Cathedral andl^'Siof 

(las tqade a ■' ^M^-M open to thi^ crit^^^ ‘'Ja^ ahd 'AjairaV previoUsly iven SLf* £ rtlsigbt take for an slasma^ 8 ■■ 1 ' i 1 

;rhskii ..m . P0|K -'Adonitioil- bfjtitt^st^pms Willi tS : ' » i--'«ddrfiv • ?M».- ». the- pretty gif] .with a broom Nearly, everyone 

the faqt (hat; knowledge of Virgin bathing the InfaiiL Christ ” :is ffescb Of « jSSlS' a 9 “P? ,a : . SLt?!* •9 1 thdra ? re of sokIJers, mingled enlhu^^ ^ * 
f . tbejn. 'so .compi’ehensfve *: arid so^- much rhhre.amote 'fhan tiie ««■.. „ .fj pf-- the originally made ''as recruiting about Viclqrlana ^ 

ba^d js in largfe part due tb of this drawi'ng^ivea in Virgin ,, which is, here tepta-' boys and giris in seventeenth- comes a tr|fl6 

t 1 :f:- ~ drawings . TS r a winif ^ To Yhl ?■?*» COD be«ed with the’ demol- ll n ^ ry dre «’ L ? nd M Occasional horrors as best 

: /It": : ! 2^ C0 it* 88 to, tbpn etirltej- gtnS' shorter ; Meted^liip^MbseUiti of the Carmine 6 a . rden . er P r fisherman. A pig In the Words of p ra ^^lj s 
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In a curiously remote are unattractively hamhanded. son’s soul, has a tragic poignancy and 

-which ..leads him through By ftir the most distinguished of exhilaration. •, 

S^ P^nwich Village rebel- the threc, and that in a totally unex- . . '. ; | 

i feme » - r « ^.Md identity prob- peeled and unfushionable way, is 

iuA|“.®^depressingly. conform- The Chosen. We are back in New GURLf-lfUNT 

J") E? te a nice Jewish girl back York, this time during and just aFtcr . tu* / ndv nnd th» 

5!y£ .yoigogue. Presum- lb. M- *r. Bui Instead of the ^^^00 HutcW^n 
n : ? Ue mpt to show (ho search for a new identity amid the 1 pp ' 

wTI? ‘A ^ircwmcribed being to slipping Faith and lax observance of 

took ; bul Murray Ziegler’s suburbia there is Jan i ce prestyn is a sad, English wifnv 

^Jtete lo . do! so is neither the fanaticism of the far-out Hasidic w ith leanings towards mysticism. 

i^OTtittified'-in any convinc-' sect, which has survived almost After the deaths of her daughter and 


i ‘ u Q DrSO u neitoer ine [anaiwinii u* ms isi-um >!«».- leaning iuwa»uo «ii/o.*vi«h. 

jj^WuMifted' in any convinc-' sect, which has survived almost After the deaths of her daughter and 
a certain amount of unchanged since its establishment in h u ,band. she travels* to California, 
!^;irony. but sqbutbap Ameri- eighteenth-century Poland, It is the Itlten ding to' sit at the feet of her 
atJ il ^'y-hnjustifiably vindl- story of a friendship between two chosen guru, Arnold Romaine, whose 
htaL - w 5.1 itetntlAss, iowei-ing boys : Reuven, the son of a kindly., book Mysticism niid Meditation ^ 
■E? Orthodox Zionist teacher, and the deeply impressed her. Seeking an 

ferj™' 'jK^WeAted 'Immigrant brilliant Danny, whose father, is a intensity of spiritual experience— and 
^i suburban New York to fiercely fanatical Hasidic rabbi, liberation . . .” to give meaning tpap 

raf 


reen two chosen guru, Arnold Romaine, whose 
a kindly., book Mysticism niid Meditation has 
and the deeply impressed her. Seeking 11 ari 
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dim ud ic discussions, . me 
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claims of tbeif bacKgt*ounds 
e boys, the difficulties of a 

riends 

ihi 

jp between twp‘ orthodoxies, 
nnv's ficht for release frbm 

iis Lnh 

lei 

riled role as his father's sue? 

lessor is told wilhin the tight couicxi 
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. , ft through 

:N.?wish girl wel- 
be a gentile 


i' interesting not gerierally ^^.ably 
t of the Way ist publics f 1° 0S ’ f ^°]e5 ser i ‘ (■ 
lie, drawings, earning many. ^ oe . 


a^'tiL.7* W . a Ben tile 
s L a , ll V bbmmi tted 

i J^. bis :riyal for the 
officer. For 
ffifldn'a involvement 

Ironically ’ 

iS ’lllE hunliFlk., 


tTUROrity 'man;, 
rensp vvriting, but : 


iu huini i j 

is himself a rabbi. 

Both: boys are serious scholars, 
brilliant and devout, devoted K) their 
basic faith and to (heir families in 
a : way which makes any rebellion 
hideously painful. Nothing could 
be farther from the freedom ol 
Greenwich' Village than Danny s. 
anguished struggle to escape from 
cho|tinjJ orthodoxy without breaking 
hft father’s heart. The immediate 


the writing (”. . • thegraw ofthe tail 

narrow-hipped figure and the sensi- 
tivity of* [his] leap intent face . . .*) 
deadens any seridus attempt to ex- 
plore The problems of contemplation 
and involvement.; There are some 
acute descriptions of. a certain, kind 
of richV Californian, middle-aged 
‘■.resort ’* life, buf the total effect-- 
every sunset is "tremendous — |S 
distinctly iraveloguiah.. 
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New books for September 


GENERAL 

C. S. FORESTER 

Long Before Forty (30s) 

LUIGI MENEGHELLO 

The Outlaws {30s) 

Translated by Raleigh Trevelyan 

MICHAEL HASTINGS 

The Handsomest Young Man in England: 
Rupert Brooke {SOs) 

EDWARD BLISHEN (Editor) 

Come Reading t IQs ) 


A BOOK OF PROSE FOR YOUNG READERS 


E. S. TURNER 

Talcing the Cure 06 s) 

A Connoisseur Monograph 

JAMES GILCHRIST 

Anglican Church Plate (25s) 


FICTION 

H, E. BATES 

The Distant Horns of Summer (25s) 

ALAN SHARP 

The Wind Shifts (30s) 

ROBERT TROOP 

The Hammering (30s) 

ROBIN BROWN 

A Forest is a Long Time Growing (2fr> 

JOHN BALL 

The Cool Cottontail (25s) 

ANTHONY McGALL 

Operation Delta (25s) 
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ment of the atomic bomb and nuclear 
power. 

Hahn wrote his scientific auto- 
biography in 1%: when he was 
eight y-three year* old. It has now 
been translated from the German by 
Willy Ley. At the age of twenty-five 
Hahn was fortunate in being 
nd vised to migrate from Marburg, 
where he obtained his doctorate in 
chemistry, to work with Sir William 
Ramsay, the co-discoverer of the rare 
gas Argon, at University College 
London. The year 1904 was the 
period of great discoveries in 
radioactivity by Mine, Curie and 
her colleagues, and by Ruther- 
ford and Soddy in McGill Uni- 
versity, So Ramsay asked Hahn 
whether he would like to work on 
radium. Otto Hahn replied that he 
did not know anything about radium. 
Ramsay said this would do no harm 
— Hie would approach the work with- 
out preconceived ideas — and handed 
him a glass bowl containing about 
100 grams of barium chloride and 
said that this contained some radium. 
Hahn used M me. Curie's method for 
the separation of radium from 
barium and using a very simple elec- 
trometer was able to xhow that the 
barium contained not only radium 
but_ also a then unknown element, 
radio-thorium, which was a daughter 
product of thorium. 

From University College Hahn 
moved in 1905 to McGill University 
to work with Rutherford, who was 
at first sceptical about Hahn’s i 
radio-thorium because of Ramsay’s , 
not always reliable work in his field. < 
However, Rutherford was soon con- t 


teclion Hahn discovered radio-iictl- of a particles for nuclear experi- 
niu.m anil thorium C. ments. They also became important 

Hahn, who is the oldest living pupil > n Heresy's pioneer work on radio - 
of Rutherford during hi.s Montreal aclive tracers for the study of biolo- 
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days, enjoyed " the pleasant atmo- 
sphere and the professional spirit 
in Rutherford's la bora lory R tithe r- 


to the lingers of one hand. This ...kin in laiwary. I‘>.N. American physicists 
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f Sry'nHi ions of realism and 
¥fj rsry , Professor Bromke also 
**1 terms positivism and 
JJL, »s if these were synony- 
Swill, realism and idealism.) -All 


nere agreed that an inde- 
nt Poland would have to be 


gical and physical processes. 


The next most important period of Atomic Nuclei he Utilized in Tedi- 
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are for Russia because we believe she 
is going to win. As Polish nationalists 
we choose our place in the camp 
which, in our opinion. must ultimately 
be victorious. 1 ’ In 1957 Mr. Piascok'i 
cried nut: " We cannot remain 
pjissive when the |( 'omniums!] parly 
is paralysed by internal friction. . . . 
The party must rejuvenate itself to 
perform its leading role." 

While the tradition of realism is 


can and British soldiers attorn? 1 
“ lj . ,,k appeared in T S,[ 
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Uuted. Sonw sought this res urrcc- While the tradition of realism is 
JTk- armed uprisings as in 1830. pro-Russian, recognizing the power 
*r. io,i.i ivhilr others honed to of Russia in sh:i nt> l h. • ..f 


pupils so ihal he could devote lime ,9:j - anJ Fermi's use of neutrons to 
to each one of them almost every Produce artificial radioactivity in n 
day. The instruments used were w ‘ de variety of elements, and especi- 
madc from tobacco or coffee tins a!l y in uranium. 
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to the formation of the German after the bombing of hkilSl 
wartime Atomic l.nergy project. Hahn Was" invited "to eosld- 
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umgy PUMCCI. 1 u,,, n was Invited to go akw, 

During the period I ‘>33-39 the J'tem and was joined by ff. 
Nazis made great ditlicullies for ‘ Heisenberg, von WdM 
Jewish scientists, ami Lise Meitner ! ,n ” Gcrlach and convejtj l.> 
was fortunate in escaping to Holland, ncautilul country house" near f.. 
Hahn describes the Ministerial hr, . c T c, 1 Hahn says ihat ihe (fi,-.- 


S.jrid 1 944. while others hoped to of Russia to shape the destiny of 
>4 £ gallon on the road to inde- Poland, the tradition or idealism is 
aghceby n policy of cooperation pro-Western and hence anti-Russian. 
Si be occupying power or powers. I n the nineteenth century the roniau- 
iftiwiinl in the nincleenlh century tics hoped to re-establish the Polish 
v j does today cooperation with Republic with the aid of the west, 
jjrfis. Present-day Poland shows After all. Napoleon had recreated 
y»l ihe most extreme form of Poland in the form of the Grand 
[urisn in the dissident Catholic Duchy of Warsaw. In 1944 the Polish 


iwment of the ex-Fascisl Boicslaw government in exile, conscious though 
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were recorded, and showed 
Germans were astonished bv- 
news of the atomic bomh«pi> 


fuwki." We arc against America ", 
■reclaimed one of his lieutenants, 
-because we think she is going to be 
tinted in the coming struggle. We 


it was that the support of the west 
was fast slipping away, still expressed 
ilie hope Unit the United Slates and 
Britain would take an active part in 
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in medical practice. 

. During this period Hahn was 
joined by Lise Meitner. Lise Meitner 
was not allowed io work in the labo- 
ratories where male students were 
working, but she was, as a great con- 
cession, allowed to work in the wood- 
shop. They did not take any pre- 
cautions against radiation damage 
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French-Canadian project. ^ 

Hahn was deeply dtslressed^A 
atomic bomb explosion for if tb ! 
felt a personal responsibly ' 

repS lha?" tlT"vT m ' ■] 1 ’ ey f isMV[rin * “tai.t 100 radio ™mrf ?tom“™apo“^ 
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framim”' w barton, ‘ r crc dtscribed - H “ hn ’s eomribu- habilitation of thr kai^- Wv 
inn TT? f j' 00 d kryp ' tlons were comparable in spite of his Society and the development oil 

ine'e transmit weak "‘"iron sources. successor. For this, gLi 

once transinitted to Niels Bohr who Hahn does not say anything about owes him a great debt. 
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The question that Mr. Gardner's 
title is meant to provoke is the scep- 
tical one, “ Is it ? ", and his answer is 
that it isn’t. Though he treats his 
subject lightly, and in a manner that 
any intelligent reader should be able 
to grasp, it is one of (he most abstruse 
in philosophy and science. It is the 
question whether any absolute mean- 
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the conservation of parity began to 
appear, like the conservation ofmasi 
SJ ,n * of f . he 8 rea l laws of 
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m the universe, and so far as is known 
it Is only in " weak interactions " that 
parity is not conserved : in nuclear. 


nature That a* v “ wb parity is not conserved: in nuclear, 
jiuMuuu wiituiti ttll/ aM1U iu« mean- 1956 when two Amerfca? iuSJnifS J ,ectr .? magl ? etic and gravitational in- 
Ing can be given to the terms left and Chinese birth Chen Nto J vf a era ? ,ons ^ rci « n of parity has not 
right in the universe: and this is Tsung Dao fee “ wrotY XS 1 yet. been challenged* There may be 
bound up with the question whether paper ffo r whicii they ' later divide « "wsions of view, but what is beyond 
space has ultimate existence in its Nobel prize) showing ihat in “lelf h ? * lr t, i a L U,ese devel °P"ients 
own right rather than as a mere rela- interactions” parity was ® nab J ed , Mr - Gardner to write 


iii ika iiuoci. prize; snowing that in «• v « ao i, 
own right rather than as a mere rela- interactions ” parity was* not 
tlonship between oblects, served. Madame Chien ? 

The basis of all such discussions is confirmed their findings income el^ 
toe mirror image, qr enantiomorph. Sunt experiments with an isotona of 
A right hand reflected in a mirror cobalt, showing that near absolute 
tooks exactly like the left hand on «ro electrons. Sere not sho t out in- 
toe body. In fact every asymmetric toscrimlnatcly but in. favoured direc- 
fiolid figure has a .mirror image tjons. Modern physicists work in such 
exactly like it cxceot that, in Mr a rarefied ,u„. . ‘"suen 


Mr. Lethbridge’s direct observations yards (stride lengths] is in hsnr? 
are of interest and value. His cum- with the macrocosm ormasiepfis 
ments, like good table-talk, are lively, while centimetres are "an unoM 
wide-ranging, imprecise and enter- scale ” (but perhaps French ih* 
laming. In fact his new volume is are shorter than' English oKsili 
as easy to read, as muddled, a.x these twilit deeps wasps are F* 
maddening and as full of and yellow for symbolic ta^ 
stimulating incidental sidelights as their colours are a warning. h 
any of its predecessors. The general “ pendulum rale " for yellow i>* 
confusion is all the more irritating same ns that for danger (and. Ilf* 
because so much of it is the result way, for " femininity ”), and Imp 
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gam experiments with an iso tone of Stem f nd ! Xp,B J ns th ? Paradoxes of 
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tlons. Modern physicists work In «Jh if r . atur ? for “Husions to 
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a book of absorbing interest. He 
follows Alice " through the looking 
glass and explains the paradoxes ot 
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The organization of an adult politi- 
cal instruction system in the Soviet 
Union goes back to the early 1920s. 
Since then it has been regarded as 
i mdifrU) of the regime, both as a 
mu* of inculcating the basic prin- 
cipkt of Marxism-Leninism in stu- 
dents of ill ages whose general edu- 
cation has frequently not progressed 
i beyond primary levels, and also as 
i method of persuading the broad 
Ruufeof the population to join in 
_ tie fullilniem of Communist Party 
(ivolutions and decisions. 

Asa system it has had its ups and 
tons. In Ihe Stalin period the 
(nybivis was on a cut-and-dried, 
.dcpnaiic reiteration of the party 
fx.and any attempt at individual 
Btoli*e was severely discouraged. 
Uuwhchev adopted u more pragma- 
teapproach and cast a far wider net 
A) the latter part of 1964, just 
Wore his removal from power, the 
| Htolmmi in adult education courses 
pl i'l types, front the so-called Even- 
,«g Universities of Marxism-Lenin- 


not to downgrade the importance of 
adult political education, but rather 
to strengthen it: indeed, for those 
who wonder how the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, with a membership 
amounting to roughly oply a twen- 
tieth of the entire population, makes 
its writ run so smoothly over the 
whole vast territory, the existence of 
this system provides ;i large pail of 
the unswer. 

Mrs. Mickievvicz. who is a lecturer 
in political science at Yale Univer- 
sity, has delved thoroughly into the 
appropriate sources, from Pruvtla to 
Partilnaya Zhizn. and has produced 
a careful analysis of the structure of 
the system, in all its changing aspects. 
Her style is not a very inspiring one 
and she is sometimes dry to the point 
of desiccation, it is admittedly ditli* 
cull to be enlivening with such a 
theme. This defect could perhaps 
have been overcome if she had con- 
centrated less on purely organiza- 
tional details and devoted more space 
to the subject-matter nf adult pnlili- 


thc reorganization of Europe. Pil- 
stidski. with more originality than 
either his predecessors nr successors, 
looked for salvation to the inter- 
national socialist movement and in 
1905 to Japan. 

lit the period between the two 
world wars idealism was at a pre- 
mium. The Polish Republic httd been 
resurrected by the effort of Polish 
soldiers and western aid. The fron- 
tiers of Poland in the east had been 
fixed not by the peacemakers in Paris 
but by the Polish sword. It whs some- 
times overlooked that this resurrec- 
tion had only become possible be- 
cause of the simultaneous defeat of 
all three partitioning powers. In 1938 
the Polish ambassador to France 
wrote that the fate of Europe depen- 
ded oil the policies of Poland “ no 
less than on those of the other great 
powers ", 

Such an interpretation uf Polish 
history, brilliant and instructive 
though it may be. carries with it a 
measure of unreality. The terms 
realism and romanticism belong 
properly to literature: positivism 
and idealism to philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Bromke's analysis itself proves 
their inapplicability to politics. He 
is himself a realist, but one who tem- 
pers his realism wiih a grain of 
idealism. His views come nearest 
to those of Stanislaw Sloinma. one 
of the major theorists nf the C atholic 
Znak group. Mr. Slonimu has said 
that realism "does not discard ideal- 
istic'' objectives. but strives to pro- 
mote them so far as historical condi- 
tions permit ", In the final chapter 
or the book, subtitled “The Syn- 
thesis". Professor Bromke quotes a 
physiologist to the effect that in a 
human body as in a nation hardly 
any strong tendency continues to the 
stage of disaster. Before the extreme 
is reached corrective forces arise 


which check the tendency. However, 
a number of nations, including one 


Communist Parly was not safe from 
the anger of Stalin. In 1938 it was 


of Poland’s neighbours, do not scent, dissolved and its leaders were shot. 


to possess such a built-in mechanism 
preventing them from disaster. Pro- 
fessor Bromke writes: 

The shifts from roman licism to positi- 
vism take place automatically mainly be- 
cause when pushed to the extreme both 
programmes arc sdf-dc feu ting- Political 
Idealism which, in order io advuncc 
national independence, submits a nation 
to the peril nf biological extinction, and 
political realism which, in order to pro- 
mote national survival, exposes a nation 
to the danger of losing its identity - 
both of these contradict llieir own goals. 
Thus, whenever the exponents or roniuii- 
ticism or positivism go loo far in their 
respective directions, they become sub- 
jected to Hn automatic penalty. The 
people simply refuse to follow their 
lead. 


Having said till this, one wonders 
what all the fuss was about as the 
difference between the two seems 
hnrdly to exist. Professor Bromke 
admits lhat “ the discrepancy between 
them ... is considerably narrowed ’’. 


The policy of realism pursued by 
the Margrave Alexander Wielopulski 
in the last century, or that of Roman 
Dmowski in Lhc two decades before 
the First World War, bore remark- 
ably little fruit. Only in the Austrian 
provinces of Patand was it suceexs- 
ful—an example which Professor 
Bromke does not use. In the First 
World War it was the policy uf ideal- 
ism that triumphed. In the Second 
World War the Polish <xile govern- 
ment also followed the tradition of 
idealism. Bui till the German inva- 
sion of Russia it was not in a 
position to nuikc a choice, The 
Soviets had together with the Ger- 
mans put an end to Polish independ- 
ence. In the forests of Katyn they 
had murdered several thousand 
Polish officers. Even the Polish 


In 1942 and 1943 the Poles could 
still reasonably hope that the western 
powers would play sonic pari in 
deciding the destiny of Poland. Their 
fellow exiles in London, the Czecho- 
slovaks, warned them of the dangers 
of not accepting reality and them- 
selves pointed the way nf realism in 
ihe treaty that Benc< negotiated in 
Moscow in 1943, This did not prevent 
the extinction of Czechoslovak par- 
liamentary democracy live years 
later. 

Professor Bromke does not really 
explain why the Poles now seem to be 
following in the tradition of realism. 
During the elections of January, 
1957, Gomulka warned the Polish 
people that to turn against the candi- 
dates of the Communist Party was 
tantamount to “ erasing Poland from 
the map of Europe Hi the ten 
years since then the situation has 
changed. Gomulka is himself a real- 
ist in his relations with the Church 
and the peasants. In his relations 
with the Soviet Union he has conduc- 
ted his policies with a mixture of real- 
ism and Marxism. Bui then Marxism 
belongs to Ihe tradition of idealism 
or romanticism. Marx and Engels 
were always on the side of Polish 
freedom, even if it had to be won by 
insurrectionary means. 

Although Professor Bromke is 
very confused and confusing 
about the terms which he uses so 
often in his book, Paltuurs Politics is 
a fascinating study full of valuable 
and unusual information, ll is a pity 
ihat he does not deni with the Church, 
though he deals with groups which 
stand in alliance to it. Yet the 
Catholic Church, both inside Poland 
and outside it, is an exponent of the 
tradition of realism. 
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’5H staggering total of 36 
W;. four-fifths of the students 
r’l ™n-party members. Since 
there has been a drastic rc- 
.Jtawtincni. The successors to 


iHP" clearly feel that quality 
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solid figure has a .mirror image 
exactly like it except that, in Mr. 
Gardner’s words, it goes the other 
way. It was Kant, in his 1768 paper, 

Ot. thus.Ptm ..I a/., r. .T’ 
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li ne had not insulated himself from black because they arc 
the knowledge of Inter research and (but then - why are . bl3ck«ni 
discussion he would, of course, have black ?) but its flower is 
had the inconvenience of choosing for which the pendulum raw J 
another title for his book, since lhc same ns that for safety, 
though very much is still obscure belladonna is used fortheey* 
about both extra-sensory perception cidcn tally, belladonna 
arid dowsing, light Is beginning to he porary ocular paralysis 
thrown on certain aspect.? of both, convenient for diagnwwpfj. 
Out he would nlso have conie upon and conducive, so in®’ p 1 ™? 
the explanation of some of his thought, to beauty, is [Wibi^r 
enigmas. ticulariy safe. 

For instance, experiments with It will be plain that Mr.lgjT 
migrating birds carried out in a does not think clearly. He^ , 
planetarium have shown conclusively moreover, define his tOTRrS,* ] 
that cert a in species at any rale navi- such words as.” natural ’ ' 
gate bv the position of the stars rather and so on without ever 
than by following any such mysteri- effort to say -what heinean^) ^ 
pits beam as he postulates. On the though he differenUatesJW^ 
*7?i er ' " and ^ orus and Margery sphere of material 
Mime; among others, examining the world of the mind. This W 
behavtpur. of mammals, fish, mol- now with a fourth dunea. '^ 
iuscs and insects, have demonstrated with a “ non-dimensioo ■ ^ 
their susceptibility not only to colours .. repeats the inflccuraaes w ,. . ^ 
ana sounds far beyond the human books, for instanct: 
range of a ware ness, but also to mag- u n true sta tement tha 1 1 h 
netic. fields and to electrical cur- once -committed to-tW 

rents of varying frequencies. His reincarnation. ... 
suggestion that the different “ rates ” .The actoRldataherep^^. 
and movements of the dnw^r'i ny*n_ fncs * inciting . "I f«S . 


Mv.ia. jviuuernpnys-icis s work n cuoh *..u£ , j . «» w, *'uns io 

a rarefied atmwphere UwtSU aSflE ihU&i "" d "f k “ some remark- 
ftcance may not be appredat^bv SShftST"" 1 hC shov ? s how Kant 
the layman,, but the news travelled might have come to a different con- 
front laboratory to laboratorvflllnlL fi lf he , had not limited himself 


berries of deadly rugblshade * 
black because they are P°‘|^ 
(but then • why are . blackbe™ 
black ?) but its flower is 
for which the pendulum o* 
the same ns that for safety, ta 
belladonna is used for lhe ey 1 * 
cidcn la Ily, belladonna indiw**^ 


morp/hs. He asked his readers, to. . .Were in Princeton they talk about If Q ^ : parity fo . r lhe slr «nge world 
*. imagine the universe emprly save for nothing else; they sqy.it is-the most miirff 1 thaf n . DW en 8 a ff es so 

*• single, human h&nd. and -argued ‘PPortant result since the Michdson whni . aU 5?UL' 0 Fo1 * those 
that as there are no intrinsic differ- experiment.” C ■ ^ ho "k* ft.really.difficult chase with 

. ences between enantidmorphic ob- With regard to. tos devaluation. LcXml HHTril? W P n A fhls * as- 
: iects we have no reason for calling it a • ‘ ■ as a detecLive thriller: 

■ left hand of a right hand.. But sup- ' ",-ii ' 

pose.; that . a humah body complete ' .. INTO' ORttfT ■ . 

.-•except far . bofh' hands, suddenly AB-nnm r ~ 
mattlr alized nqar the Und. It would . C ‘ . CWrkb . : The CpMng of the Space Age 30 i ’ -onii- 

fit oply one wrist, say tbA left, arid . ^ ™ l PP- Pollancz. 

1 thprnfnrA 1 it miiet.' knin. - ■■ , ! A i'.l . - 


in^apsoiuie space, ; ih not genersUy, available^ ^ £ ,c f llhte - 0,1 - ,llle ;• 

; In-rccent years the^ subject has Arjhttr aai;kd.hAS.,Used his Jbng tT 5 ,? fun c at,< ^8' saucers 
agaih come into the forefront • by poriem* to select the bi’ 0 f L se sni.- 96 T o£ space travel and 
reason of : the concept: Of parity writings in a npwanthoSgyof^Dace ..f«lte?in?/ boutthe effe<:t of man’s 
in; quantum physics: , Each - 0f travel. ^ There areslx wSBmi, of some 
the Wave • functions -r describing ffpd.longeat of which covers the early ghlen?< ! *Ped«*.i€ ever we 


ww come before quantity, and ft 
, «wwtcd that the present cnrol- 

iffiif 1111 * '. ,s 1,0 nwre than 

b . l lDn ’ toe vast majority of that 
i*rer now Wng party members. . 
severe curtiillmcni k inr.>n ( |<>ft 


a crisis like the Cuban confrontation 
was explained and justified to the rank 
and file through these channels. As 
it is, Soviet Political Schools must 
be seen us a useful but limited foot- 
note to the much wider theme of how 
the Soviet Communist Party manipu- 
lates the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism to secure the active support 
of Ihe h road mass of the population 
in the tusk of " building commit- 


All recorded battles and sieges between 1066 and 1 189 are 
recounted in this book, and the detailed piciure of operations 
provided goes ti long way toward explaining many of the 
lent tines of Anglo-Norman military institutions, about which 
(here lias been much scholarly controversy in recent years. 

13 akfps £5 mi 
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Russian Political Thought 
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RUSSIA AT VERSAILLES 

‘ ' Tho «*°n : Russia, Bolshevism, and the Versailles Peace. 

• JrPp''. Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University 
£4 12s. J . 


An Inhadut liitn 
THORNTON ANDERSON 

In this liistory, the aiillinr stresses the continuity as well as 
the evolution or political philosophy and practice in Russia 
by examining Russian attitudes toward autocracy, isolationism 
and dogma ns they developed through the centuries. 78a net 
Ftirihciiiiilng 7 September 


Continuity and Change in Latin America 

Edited hv JOHN J. JOHNSON 2 2\6dacl 
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Cornell Pa/ierhacks 

Leadership in Communist China 

JOHN WILSON LEWIS 16* /w( . 


Eastern Europe in Transition 

EdUctlby KURT LONDON 


tables ai Paris in UnfoiTunatcly Mr. Thompson, an 

u.i WIIS thft iminvilorl niiml irrr*ni'i>nnhsihte .cXtKlsilor. of fiKltK, 


uninvited guesu irreproachable expositor of facts, 
rildirt f ,'fel|. ^"^ toQftantiy made' itself does nut carry his analysis very far. 


Politics in Thailand 

David a. Wilson i '6s hn 


•til A n ‘ HIBMC llacfl uucs mu wtii.j. iii- 

; bried jii-:‘i W of toe; changing arid The story, he remarks, is one " of 
tw ( i n p . 5 .°f the peace confer- confusion, frustration and failure 


t«e tn b — . . 1 peace conier- 
attractive sub- 
eaocumenlation of the con- 

'STore irt o Cady vaStl a ^ there is 
- fe in Mr main flovel- 

> Bnpubi; s l^ rnpson :? bibliography 


and there on the whole he is content 
to leave it. There is still room for a 
study which would attempt to assess 
the wihole problem of- the relations 
of the west to the Russian revolution' 
in lhc light of the failure of the peace 


•tih'mr!! p ® rli °lprints‘ abd obser- conference to confront it as a signi- 
^ 91 Severn! nf rh^ fiirnres 


The Dickens Critics 

Edited by GEORGE R FORD and LAURIAT LANE 

20 a - net '• 

Milton and the Modern Critics 
ROBERT MARTIN ADAMS 
Ifimpr Forthcoming 7 September 


The.ccnlral puiposcof this.bookis to consider various political, 
.social aiid economic changes ihiit. since KhmShdicv first * ' 
ca mu to' power, hAve tendctl lo trtnsromi lhc Soviet satellites 
in Eastern Europe firom an area rigidly controlled by Ilie 
Soviet Union to a collection or more loosely connected nnd 
semi-independent notion -states. . 12s vet paper covers 28a net 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 

The Classical Background nnd Critical Reception of his I Vork 


TODD K. BENDER 


Ik leading dmigrl ficant phenomenon. Of the figures 
t^| ro t ' Played (heir. Ineffec- who flit across these pages, two stand 

[ 'V> m the i.hppuiAm > t . ...I. . ll,.;, 1 1,1 . mIu iinnitcM-l 


th r “■, rales - M The ^ ,N Obody wito iide" oT Bolshevism'"^ by chan riel- . - • • . 

dirm ?. f h e dowsers pen- are fascinating, f howe nf . j? 6f .the. Allied ling .the vast material resburces of Thg Struggle for IndOChina 


[fill TO [ pnjfM . tnetr ineffec- who Mil across uiese pages, two stano ; ■ ■ • ^ 

biy L^ toe uprrtdors of diplu- out— from their sharply opposetl 

.'point* of view- -as men of stature and CT A KICriRH 
-i^'Vdd' ^ ! s . a .*d'" I ihat these understanding. Herbert Hoover dis- O \ A IN rv/lvl/ 


history 


quantum number + L if i^Tpa^ plmiee^, ‘ 

fth ? 1 **• .mtrror^eflected) and .even from the ft rstrdlscobta^ng i^\ JV 5 DOve . y more thari.anybS- 
.byta change in the sign of one for all -■ criticisms. of newspaper editors and J pd “^htte picture could: .It would 
three) cOordmate n umbers it-ls. said ^overgment depar|menits. I? is an ' Ef r fi aps ’ baVe been >n advantaal if 
/•tb have odd parity, and .ts r asstenpd astonisbino Kiorv Vnn extract had tW» j.*? . 


d h.7 “l - Ine aowscr s P en ' are fascinating, now-- « 
dulum may be . .simply a code by his interpretation 8 0 
which one level of one’s individual seem; witness his ftcC f ° 
jnmd can communicate with another look like instaqdes i .of -p 
,e y el (toe unconscious with toe con. and his record of J 1 
scions self in fact), though perspica- when a B.B.C. 
clqus, .is .hardly new ; it t accounts, of his house and he • ' a tt^ 

h?fnrm^ f t Qr fhe Slrah ^ mixture of microphone . , 
information, .personal associations, by a tong. length of « ; ,.jW 

memories arid fantasies . which is recorder in 
‘ransromed. . o“ which th e re *« »^ 

To keep in touch with recent deve- sound inaudible to .p - ^ 
lopmentt would- however have inhi- either end of; W* S ” P jafe jml 
blted some of Mr. Lethbridge’s happy Lethbridge pW»® F no»tt»l* 
wanderings in the facrv underworld rod and settled R 


B BO w idd 1 - meae ungci ncium runnn 

p Hllhr' the-' already ^covered that the way to stem the 

S<? e i«CBiir , SS^’ r ^t.'-hlObcHlif; with Iide of Bolshevism, was by channel- 


More than any other major Viet or ten writer, Gertird Manley. . 
Hopkins has been retrieved and presented io the modem 
reader by editors nnd scholars working in |hc fast 50 yean. 
This book analyses how and to whnt, extent, t lie .assumptions . 
and prcsuppqsitions of these critics hqvc. dictated the. modern 
conception of Hopkins’ work .48*.^?/ • ,<■ 




: bv yompronuse roe . unnea piaics tnw mm in« 

ttL'i SM^ wg-i^Py sympathy those who might Otherwise ‘ be 1940-1955 

!^le fbKel V u combined • engulfed., at the same lime helping , , HAMMER f . \ 

htL'toSf%.^II.bf ttetivc inter, -to solve the characteristic American ELLfc ' 


--■a dis- 
acori tor 


-• . joes die great' service oi sliowmji how l title French 
frliynwikers knew about, wluit counted In I he colony they, 
presumed io. rule.’" Non Shitcsman 1 .map 68s net 


Paperbacks . ; ' " ! , j 
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' i CHARLES EDWARD OAUSS 10i net ’ . 
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on. which there w«*. « - h ^ 
sound: inaudible lo^jj 5 a* > 
either end of; ihf 8 i,* JW 


ouec i some ot Mr. Lethbridge’s happy Lethbridge 
wanderings in the faery underworld rqd and sellied d i Jj 
■of his imagination, . a . micro- man watching '** ® '* fepbef 0 ® 
cosm in which the assumption needle on it* 
that *; mn n . to ...1 -t i- hiiman h ea l u “A4l-. ll ? 


f® 5 " 1 „ in which lhc assumption 
Wat -man.- is . lhc measure of 
fh; things ” U- taken so ..- literally 
Inal he contends that the use of 
inches :(thqmb.‘!engths), feet, and 


there ?i ■ His 

divining rod « ^ £##***; j 

humble tuning-fork 1 ...1 


toe o& Ru^sian American Foreign policy for many p ,x»umcd uvmle." No«v Stutcsman . 1 map 68* net 
never decades to come. Lloyd Gedrye. _ ■ / »., . ■ ‘ 

whether (hey almost alone, had a fleeting vision Stanford Paperbacks - 

Russian riflthe durability and significance of \z[ e nciuS , ■/ ' : ! 

lesser, the Russian revolution as an historical s < ,uu/ amirdared for Ihe i' 

^ Ocrmany. event with which it was necessary A Nav Translation unangrf -■ 

. to^^utilily 'to come to terms, but lacked toe sellera i rcutlcr h.r W. A. C.. H. DOSSQN l&s net 
.Juggled in vain strength .-or the courage lo impose - '. i . i . ... T .- 

extricate ; unpopular courses on others: Wilson gjgjit Philosophers of the Italian, 

- 'had his own peculiar' picture ot the 

St 1 Atoetr-gotmtcr- world, and stubbornly fitted recal- Renaissance ' __ " 

itttiri ' ,recogn izc '.citrant facts into It— a pit th that ^ pAUL. OSKAR KR1STELLER. I8s 6rf w, 

I*-. I. TUd —it rlH-hAt see : 
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^5**i»|ed \yiltf one .to near lunacy. The reit did not see 
' beyond the ends of thjeir noses. -. 
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CANADA’S TWO CULTURES 


ANGLOPHONES AND FRANCOPHONES 




I T IS ON'i.V \ M : \v weeks ago 
(although if seems much lunger 
novvi that Mr. Mordecai Kichicr 


noictl, ra l her than lamenLcd, the 
jn tense sense of boredom which over- 
comes people who are asked to con- 
template Canada. South of ihe 
border, in the United Stales “our 
friendly northern neighbour " 1 is 
known to exist, but not much more 
than that. During the Second World 
War it was discovered that about 
two-thirds of the American public 
believed that Canada paid tribute to 
Great Britain and, odder Mill, more 
than half of the inhabitants of 
Detroit believed this, although one 
can get from central Detroit to 
Windsor, Ontario, in not much more 
time than it takes to get from Saint 
Paul's to the Elephant and Castle. 

Canadians coming to England, 
especially the Rhodes scholars, huve 
long lamented this situation. Austra- 
lians are nut so victimized by being 
ignored. There is some interest in 
Strine; there is a well-known Austra- 
lian Concession in London ; an Aus- 
tralian is the hero of a Private Eye 
comic strip. But the Canadians are 
the Mountics or nothing. Most often 
it is nothing. 


In normal circumstances, numerous 
readers in the United States and iu 
Britain would have turned to 
O Canada, the new book by Mr. 
Edmund Wilson, not for the light it 
casts on Canada but for the light it 
casts on a much more interesting 
phenonienon. Mr. Edmund Wilson. 
Anything he chooses to write is intrin- 
sically— for the intelligentsia anyway 
—worthy of study, more worthy than 
Canada. The (Jeneral has changed 
all that. 

Mr. Wilson’s book is not only valu- 
able and surprisingly topical. It is also 
a representative part of his general 
oeuvre. In Patriotic Core, a book not 
as bad as its title suggests, Mr. Wil- 
son defended the cause of the South 
against the overweening power of the 
Federal Union. He has defended 
himself against the intrusions of the 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
In terms which cause a British writer 
envy, since our hi land Revenue would 
not have allowed Mr. Wilson to fight 
the income tax so long as the Amerj- 


tue income tax so long as the Ameri- 
can Government did. In general. Mr. 
Wilson’s studies of the South, as of 
the Iroquois, suggest his interest in 
rebels agajnsL the uniformity of the 
modern world, a uniformity imposed 
mainly by the United States. And it 
was in some such spirit that Mr. Wil- 
son began to study, with his usual in- 
dustry and acuteness, the culture of 
Canada. 


The case of Canada is a very odd 
one. It has two mother cultures: 
English (or Scottish) and French. Has 
n a common, culture ? Is there such a 


thing, except in a formal legal sense, 
as Canada •?, ft is 200 years since that 


much; overrated Frenchman Crfcve- 
coeur asked, “ What is this new man, 
the. American ?. *' He answered it 
more 'or less well. But -whiTe the 

Americans'. south , of the .border are 


created the problem : they have 

simply highlighted it. If General de 
Gaulle says there is a problem, there 
A a problem, even if one can assume 
there would have been no problem if 
he had not said it. Bui in fact there 
was a problem, and there is a problem 
which the General may have exacer- 
bated, but which he did not create. 
Edmund Wilson is obviously more 
attracted by the culture and even by 
the pretensions of French Canada 


being English or. indeed, from being 
British. The old antithesis between 
the loyalists of Toronto and Ihe 
quasi-rebels of Montreal lias little 
meaning today in Winnipeg or in 
Vancouver. We have learnt that the 
*■ old-fashioned loyally " of Ontario 
to the Crown is not what it was. We 
have learnt, and learn again from 
Mr. Wilson's hook, how a possibly 
gmwing proportion of the Canadian 
population would settle for that 


At the .sale 


Old Inals, old Hiairs, old in m [»•*«>. ul«l ln.ukn, 
old pictures of coillcil woman, liuili-il im-u, 
mi i list ms with clamped lips ami ll.tuing hoards, 
a Duke in his Highland dun. 

And scattered among these, old tiro-guards, 

eluuu waler-l.oltlcs, stoves, mid Hhojiliord*’ crunk*. 


Because this ;ul|iistmcni is socio- 
logically and politically mi important, 
Mr. Wilson does not exaggerate the 
literary merits of the Cun, alien 
novelists. He reports it, bm he gives 
them more attention than one would 
give, for example, to regional novels 
from the Auvergne or I onaine. 

With clurncicrisiic candour. Mr. 
Wilson tells tis of lus allergy to a 
great deal of the pocirv wntten by 
Flench Canadians because he can no 
more hear imitation Claudel or 
genuine Claudel- than he can hear 
William Carlos Williams. And it 
may be suspected that Mr. Wilson, 
beginning to study French Canada 
as a cultural unit, became fascinated 
with it as a social unit. 


Red River.) onjj; 


ytERARV SUPPLEMENT 
^ HU— 

Tferxfer ••!/««*' Jl 
01036 :*» 


I J wn Mr. WiKon k ■««, 
•inplaccm An»rt«J ***% 


How much got* out of fashion mid Imu sunn I 

The (Jouldc-culiunned leather-n.v rrcil Li.iues 

rcrHl! those praying Covenanter*, xiill 

adamant: against Rome's 

adamant empire. Every article 

is soaked in time aud sweat mid rust. Wbiit tunc 


warbled from that phonograph ? Wh.. phived 

that gap-toothed dumb piano / Wlm niu-n* moved 

with that white chamber pat tln-migli hu aueient rui.na ? 

And who was it that loved 

to sen her own reflection in the gloom 

oi that webhod mirror ? Ami who nil* iL that pruynd 


bolding that Bilile in her fading Imml, ? 

Tho auctioucers quick eyes sweep on a glance, 

a half-scoti movement. In the inner ring 

a hoy in snrioufl stance 

holds up n fan, a piece of ciiiiiiiiiiug. 

nn hour gluss with its trickle of old miii.I. 


We walk around ami find an old iiiin-lii„c. 

On one side pump, on another turn u wheel. 
But nothing happens. WIwl’s this ol.jeel lor? 
Imagine how we will 

endlessly pump and turn for Ibriv years 
aud lli on. receive a ponsion, smart mill clean 


clinihiug a dais to snob loud unplnu*e 

as shakes the hall for toiling without (nil 

at this strange nameless gadget, pumping, Ltirnjng, 

eniih day oiling tho whaol * 

with zeal and eagerness and finlm™.* hunting 
In a happy country of anonym m is laws 


while Liu ghostly hands are clapping aud the chairs 

grow older ns we look, tho pictures I’mlo, 

tho stouo is clmugod to rubber, and the wheel 

eln borates its rayod 

brillimieo and complexity, and we lei-I 

the spade become a scoop, cropping tlm grass, 


and the flesh itself becomes uiium'iusnry. 

U hold me, love, in this appalling plaee 
Lot yoiir hnnd stay mo by this nuiUiess hero 
and this tall ruined glass, 
by this disjiicinljcro if radio, and this imeer 
uiucluue tlmt wails and baa ao history. 


UIN CRICHTON SMITH 


«5kink,‘'JVhat is. man that thou 'art 
mindful Df hlm ? of some non-thfio- 
logleal . version of this famous ques- 
: tiqn, the citizens of Canada arc ask- 
ing a much narrower, possibly less 
answerable, question. . i‘ What is 
Canada ? " . ■ ; 


Quite rightly Mr. Wilson conceo- 
irates .on the , cultural conflict. He 
quotes Lord Durham discussing the 
existence together of two nations and 
two’ societies in uric stale. Can they go 
qn living together? At first one is In- 
- Gljncd . to glye , the. comfort i ng answer 
i of Mr; Dooley about the incidence of 
divoive ariiqpg the Irish of Chicago : 
‘Mn' the Archey Road when a bus- 
. band and' wife find they can’t go on 
living together, they go on living to- 
gether And perhaps up to a few 


than of English Canada, and in this 
he • is right. The Canadians are ■ a 
more identifiable' body than are the 
English, Canadians. For one thing 
i ?P8^ s h Canadians are simply, as 
if 1 Ejrench has it, jes Anglophones: 
But a .great many of the Anglophobia 
are nbt of English origin. It is not 
unimportant that a great many are 
of Scotch brigin..,- For- the Scoteh 


... v - ■ HIV uvUkbU 

JJJf 1 r ISr t | 0n C ®”^ da » n °l as grdat as 

Mr. 1 Wilson dunks, is yet very, great. 


S ai s ago this Wasson adequate answer 
r Canada, v . 


It is no lohger an adequate answer. 
The Grind ral's, visit and his remark- 
ably misguided speeches have not 


Edmund Wilson; a ; Canada. An 
Americait a Notes on Canadian Cui- 
. hire. 245pp, i Hp fl-DavK 36s, ■. , . 


. Some of . the 'more profitable vir- 
lues arid sOme of the less attractive 
. habits of the Canadians come from 
this Caledon iiia i hi pact but a great 

inany Ehglisli-speakeVs in &nada are 
of German origin, like the ex-Prime 

Mlnisler Mr. Dlfcfenbaker. A .great 
many descend front eastern European 
Slav origins in the prairie, pro-' 
vincas. A good many . are of Ameri- 
can or Yankee origin, like Clarence 
Decatur Howe. A great many are df 
Irish' ongra. So, Whereas the Cahd- 
rffenj are. an identifiable group— 
identifiable by language and, for the 
most part; by ancestry— Ihe English^ 
v s pea kjng . Canadian sarevery fpr frorp 




■absorption into the United Stales 
Which Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Georges Cartier combined to fight, 
if is against this complicated back- 
ground that .Mr. Wilson discusses ihe 
cultural crisis of Canada. 

There js a cultural, crisis of French 
Canada. With bis usual originality 
of;; mind. Mr. Wilson makes that 
ralher' sentimental novel Marla 
Chapdehiine far more important 'as 
a social document than it can be 
thought of as a serious literary 
achievement. That it was written by - 

« Thie he|, Q‘ ^r^d 
‘°J h rt e F ^ ro ' c llfe of ihe habitants, ft 

c2hadV be f ° rceS *• work in Ftench 

. tj ^ t l J?L cuIe of church. and state can 
tha .‘ ^ Uebec Is part of 
fe ^ rt t An [ iencao economy, and 
lf n 0t the cjlv of 

AmericS y city 
mueh more like. Cleveland than. j t ft 
m any,, city M Prance. 
il.pW ■ adj ust n*ien t of French ; tahddi an 
ociety t6 , his change thqt | s ^ oTtf 
,the ..tnain ihemes of ^he : 


The hero on the CnmulU-n >idc is 
Archbishop Chjirhonnc;iti of Mon- 
treal who was sent into exile under 
Pope Pius XII. The more liberal 
world that came into the Roman 
Church with Pope John XXIII and 
is represented in Canada by Cardinal 
Ldger has meant that the clash 
between the old world and the new 
Is modified. Quite rightly, Mr. 
Wilson concentrates on that rebel- 
lious brother, le Frere Un/el. It is a 
sign of the times when a teaching 
brother can be the leader of a rebel- 
lion against the identification of 
church and slate. Unlel is a kind of 
Lamcnnais, in at a tis mutandis-, but 
Cardinal Ldger is a much more en- 
lightened prelate than Monseigiicur 
de Qudlen. It is in the context of 
this social adjustment that one reads 
about the various French Canadian 
novelists, whether they are writing 
about muisons seignenriales or about 
the grimnc.ss of life in the htisse vilfe 
ol Quebec. Bill with all Ihe will in 
the world, it is Jiard to believe one 
would want to read these novels if 
one were not deeply interested in the 
Canadian problem. 

Something of the same feeling 
overcomes the reader when he has 
to contemplate the writers in English 
to whom Mr. Wilson calls our atten- 
tion. With the exception of Murtcy 
Callaghan, they are more in Iciest Ins 
as sociological reporters than as 
writers. Had we hut world enough 
and time, no doubt we should rend 
Mr. MucLennan and the others, but 
normally speaking we have the lime 
to read neither them nor even any 
of the great symbolic novelists of 
Australia. There is, in fact, a strong 
resemblance between the Ciinudinii 
novels written by people of Scottish 
origin and the Scottish novels written 
by people who have stayed behind 
in Scotland. 

But in the course of his literary 
investigations Ml - . Wilson, who. after 
all, has always been deeply engaged 
in politics In the best sense of the 
term, has a great deal to say. He 
cun see (he merits, .such as they were, 
of Duplcssis, the tyrant of Quebec 
—and one might suggest that Duples- 
sis was simply a Cunadlen version of 
Huey Long, although a less interest- 
ing character than the dictator of 
Louisiana, 
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is true that French is treataiiDCo 

dian English schools as a ‘i*t 
subject, it should be nottdfan j 
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West French is the only facjl* 
guage which parents wanifoftl. 
dren to learn because, UDlikcSwti 
or German or Italian, "itisnetaw- 
vants* language ” It nughiahoh 
noted that it is not only Frrd 
Canada which cannot provide cap^i 
tor its industrial development. Er ( * 
lish or Scotch Canada cannol.or 
not, do it either. 

General de Gaulle and Edota 
Wilson between them may fou i 
reconsideration of Canada “fe 
sea to sea But it is to be kja 
that this reconsideration «jl i 
undertaken by the Francophone i 
well as by the Anglophone ««V 
of this interesting, promising a 
tin usual society. 
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is probably (lie most widely fesd 
In France today. The 55 San AM* 
Morics which have appeared liltere o 
1955 nro the work of M. 
mi cx-jouriuillsl from Lyon; a» “ 
print order for each ncwoncBiww** 
.150,000 copies. So popular m w 
mmaHX poiMm with nil daea £ ? 
community iliui they were w 3 * 
ject of u special kcm'nar at*wr»*u 
Letters or Bordeaux UnKtrsyin^ 
1965. 


But Mr. Wilson has not done his 
historical homework quite ade- 
quately. For example, when he is 
discussing the number of Cunadiens 
who have Scotch names, he does not 
seem to realize that many of these 
are descendants of Highland Catho- 
lic soldiers and Highland Catholic 
settlers who spoke po English and 
were much more' at home in 
Canaidieti society than they were in 
the., society of ProtesntnL English- 
speaking. British subjects.' There are 
some examples' of historical legends 
being accepted by Mr. Wilson. Arc 
there any Huguenots among the. 
French Canadians ? There are what 
in Ireland, to amend a phrase, are 
called Castle Protestants, members 
of old French families which turned, 
no doubt for good religious reasons, 
into Protestants after the. English 
conquest, but they are not Huguenot. 
Is there any reason to bdlievc that 
there was any French migration into 
what became Manitoba? .(There 
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«j (E F CHRONICLES 
.. ^ , 0 stand on a mountain 
iJaris. allegedly read, and sneer 
JLajb men on the nursery .slopes 
though they be. as they 
Knit on their abridgments, by 
JLjrf instructors who really 
^dunbed the most formidable 
^ But how many, even among 
Knwd, have read a large nunt- 
ac fifie biggest books from end to 
ij? “Do you rend books ? " Dr. 
t-ou asked the astonished in- 
p , uho wanted to know if he had 
read all the books that lined 
j, My walls. In many private eol- 
paw'in uneven shading of blue 
{j how far the well-read owner has 
pbted with Proust in the redis- 
»([}■ ol time ; and the number of 

e 's complete works that have 
*d their hundredth birthday 
htrudmusl be quite considerable. 

Bui the claim to be well read can- 
jHt be sustained unless some long 
iooks have been read from cover to 
mjv.v. One of the dangers of abrjdg- 
'Bfltu « that they will deter the 
ibmpi to tackle the major work by 
fluting the fatal tick “done " to be 
wred on a score-sheet. Reading 
U abridgment is not quite the same 
dipping, skipping, or surrendering. 
*e presence of the complete work. 
Dies depending on someone else: 
fcjflieral impact of the work as the 
ita conceived it has at best to be 
eyed indirectly through an intro- 
■M- Being told about a moun- 
iinot the same as seeing it, let 
n climbing it. The human quuli- 
of a Gibbon or a Guicciardini, 
wing a lifetime lo composition, 
linng literature as few live it 
y, have to be experienced, 
works of great prolixity are 
blond abridgment, even though they 
S *l» be. beyond anyone's powers 
l^ from end to end. An example 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

1 wy are few, and the student, or 
1 fe scholar, who has rend the 
« of Gibbon, Guicciardini, Taci- 
| ami Thucydides is no doubt un- 
J® 8 - are the first four 

to appear in a new series of 
The Historian's Library, 
|“ e 8eneral editorship of Pro- 
r Hugh Trevor-Roper (Richard 
t Md Brown, £2 2s. each). The 
? 10 ‘ ar has a distinctly Oxon- 
^r: for though the series 
Avfj U J..^ ,ner ‘ ca *he editors are 
■ rd historians, and over two 
. volitmes brood the shades of 
. ud of Church and Brodrlbb, 
Sg^nsof Thucydides and 
■ employed. 

working' 6ri 


crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Muzcray, 
Davila, Mncliiavcl, Father Paul, Bower, 
&e., I devoured like so many novels. 

The real trouble about abridgment, 
however skilful, is that its spirit is the 
opposite of such enthusiasm." Before 
I was sixteen, 1 had exhausted all 
Hial could be learned in English of 
1 he A ra bs and the Persian s, the 
Tartars and the Turks." 

But limes nave changed, in that the 
most voracious reader could not 
today exhaust all that could be 
learned in English on even one of 
these topics. The capacity to compile 
information has outrun the ability to 
retrieve it. Some books, of course, 
are quite dead, or have only a flicker 
of life. Almost nobody reads Rapin 
or Procopius. But there is a more 
subtle dead ness than this— the dead- 
ness of those authors who have 
become so great that they have been 
removed to a kind of literary other 
world. They are loo famous to read. 
A kind of inhibition prevents their 
books being treated like the works of 
other men, and this inhibition is per- 
haps strengthened when the physical 
appearance uf their book has the style 
of a former time. 

Against this re-presen la ti on can 
make some headway, and bring a 
further lease of life. But jt will always 
be second best to the spirit that seizes 
a ragged Procopius of the last cen- 
tury and devours it. In that situation 
Procopius speaks in his habit as he 
lived, however prolix he may have 
been. 


very unlikely io lead tn any new sub- 
scribers; what ii due* lead Ink a liovl of 
horrible maniiMrripis, from frightful 
poetv, almosi always without s.a.e.%, und 
often accompanied hy depressing letters 
which siy things like: "Dear Editor, 
here arc lifiy of my recent poems. I 
am thinking of taking out a sub. to your 
magazine. When will you hi publish- 
ing them 7 Yours". 

Another reason why one would he 
slow to answer Mr. McCarthy is that 
one resents the assumption that, just 
because one edits a magazine which 
has fewer pages than some other maga- 
zines, editing a little magazine makes 
one pan of a kind of vast, sloppy 
club. ] think that anyone who 
doesn't want lo be part of such 
u club, and who doesn't want its pub- 
lications pouring through his letterbox, 
a nd who does think that there is some 
merit in the idea of culture, has a point. 
And perhaps the only way he can make 
his point is by not replying lo Mr. 

McCarthy. 

In short, without wanting to be in any 
way polemical or pedantic, could I say 
that you perhaps underestimate the pos- 
sibilities of the little magazine, when 
you want lo see it as having a special 
“ underground " role. I do see that it 
can have such a rule, and that the role 
is useful, but if the little magazine is 
typecast in that way. is it not somehow 
deprived of its literary fit net ion, which 
is also a useful one 7 In fact I 
personally would like both types of 
little magazine to have a lurger circula- 
tion, but this won't be managed via Mr. 
McCarthy, because the little mag world 
that he represents is just as pedantic 
as the other — only its assumptions are 
different. Anyway, please don’t be too 
hard on the British editors who are 
slow to reply to those quest ions— they 
may have their good reasons. 

IAN HAMILTON FINLAY. 

Slonypath, Dunsyre, Lanark, Scot- 
land. 


dogmatically staled and often wrong- 
headed 7 Perhaps Professor Harrison 
was really more prudent in 1952, when 
instead of editing the text for his one- 
volume Shakespeare, he simply repro- 
duced the Globe. No doubt that edi- 
tion also has sold a great many copies 
J. C. MAXWELL. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


WANDERING COMET 

Sir, — li may seem churlish of me to 
correct u slip of Lhe pen in your re- 
viewer's very generous notice (August 
24 1 of my edition of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu'-, Complete Letters. Vol- 
umes II and III, but in quoting Pope's 
poisonous couplet about Lady Mary he 
says that it comes from the Dunriad of 
1733 when, of course, he meant lo say 
the Imitathn of Horace. Another in- 
accuracy I should point out is his com- 
pliment to my “faultless skill". On 
page 220 of Volume HI a name in n 
letter is given as "Dr. J l?] r". A 
fellow-scholar has privately pointed 
out to me that this is surely Irwin, i.e.. 
Dr. James Irsvin or Irvin (c. 1678-1759), 
physician lo the Pretender in Rome. 
Your reviewer. Sir, is human ! so am I. 

ROBERT HALSBAND. 

860 United Nulions Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 



ALLEGORICAL 


The Neglected War 

Mesopotamia 1914-1918 

by A. J. Barker 


Sir —While 1 would agree with your 
reviewer (August IU) that John Mac- 
Queen's study of Henrysoun's major 
poems does not go far enough critically, 

1 find his rejection of the allegorical 
interpretation dangerously misleading. 
Here, it scem s lo me, ProfessoT Mac- 
Queen is in the right, though perhaps . 
not always so in derail. This is the 
book's main value. 

The authority we should appeal lo 


“A. J. Barker’s account of these tragi* 
events . . . places him firmly in the 
front rank of present-day military 
historians." — darrie pitt, me daily 
telegraph. ** Reconi mended to the 
military historian and to the general 
reader alike." — sir Charles pf.irie, 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, illustrated 

with 55 photographs and 32 maps. 63/- 


on this matter is Henrysoun himself. 
In the Prolog to the tales he makes It 
quite clear he is conveying " ane doc- 
trine wyse aneuch " in the guise of " ane 


Letters to the Editor 


SAINT AND SINNERS 


Sir ? — It appears the reviewer of the 
Spanish edition of my work Tree now- 
las terexiinias (August 3J is not correctly 
acquainted with Spanish literary chrono- 
logies. He said that in the third of those 
novels there is an anachronism in con- 
nexion with the possible age of Laz- 
iirillo de Tormes. I do not think so. 
Teresa was born in 1515 and Laz- 
arjllo was supposed to have been born 
around 1545. When Teresa was fifty-five 
the famous pfearo was neither older nor 
younger than thirty-five, The relation 
of ages is verosimilar, as you can see. 

The reviewer attributes to the author 
the mental reactions of Felipe II. 1 do 
not complain, but I wtu never king.of 
Spain, nor did I murder Monsieur de 
Montigny. To my knowledge, thus far 
I have never killed an aristocrat, nor a 
mesocrat, nor a democrat — not even a 
Nazi, a Fascist or a Fruncoist 
—and my guilt feelings, if any, 
are only the ones attributed by 
modern moralists lo persons who have 
been Involved in war in a strictly imper- 
sonal way. That’s all, sir. 

Perhaps you will be so kind as to tell 
that to your renders. 

RAMON J. SENDF-R. 

3427 McCHniock. Avenue, Country 
Club Apartments, Los Angeles, 


Sir,— I agree with Mr. Cavan 
McCarthy (August I7> lhal much 
more could be done by small 
press operator-, to advertise their 
publications. Admittedly most 
of them gallantly run their presses 
on a shoestring and perhaps cannot 
afford the extra cost of advertising on 
a large scale, but it is surprising bow new 
magazines of interest keep springing up 
without any previous announcements 
about their contents, prices or addresses 
from where they can be obtained. Their 
founders seem to rely on the method of 
sending copies to other small magazines 
in die hope that when space permits 
their editors wilil give them a short 
review. Often magazines have a 
"Magazines received" column sdhich 
merely lists the names, addresses and 
prices of various magazines. Even when 
a few contributors are mentioned, it is 
almost impossible to form any idea of 
the type of magazine offered. 

Pamphlets of poetry issued by small 


fenyeit fabill He makes the point 
at least three times under three differ- 
ent analogies. The dearest ohe is in 
stanza three: 

The nuttis shell, thocht it be hard 
and teuch, 

Haldis the ki mill and is delect abi It ; 


The Story of Nigeria 

by Michael Crowder 


Sa lyis thair ane doctrine wyse 
aneuch 


aneuch 

And full of fruit under ane fenyeit 
fabill . . . 

Each moralltas, therefore, far from 
being " arbitrary ”, is an abstract of the 
meuning intended to be drawn from the 
tale— Henrysoun is making sure thnt 
there will be no mistake about what 


Indispensable background rending on 
the present turmoil and confusion in 
Nigeria. It is the standard one-volume 
history of the Stale, and ihe cultures 
from which it has developed. Revised 
and enlarged edition. With 8 pages of 
plates and 1! maps. 32/6 


precisely he means: if you don't get 
it one way you get it the other. Poetry 
for him was a religious vocation, a 
teaching by parables, and each parable 
is explained. The moral content is 
primary for him, as he makes clear, and 
he almost echoes Bnrbour*s dictum ol 
the delights of both truth and art in a 
“suthfast" tale in the opening of the 
Prolog. 

By rejecting the allegorical Interpreta- 
tion of the tales, your reviewer finds 
himself in the desperate position of 
having lo regard the moralltas stanzas 
as " arbitrary "—he uses the word twice 
in this connexion. Now there are few 
poets less arbitrary than Henrysoun. He 
Is almost legally precise, one ot the most 
consistent, logical, and integrated of 


presses are seldom advertised except 
on a very small scale. Only recently 
1 noticed a review of a pamphlet in a 
well-known literary review and no 
address of publication or .price was 
given. I wrote to the editor for this 
Information but even he was unable to 


provide it and suggested 1 wrote lo the 
poet concerned, whose address he gave 
me. This led me to believe that the 
pact had printed the pamphlet at his 
own expense but this was not so and 
eventually, aficr having received a reply 
from the poet, I wrote to the press and 
received with their reply a well-pro- 
duced brochure listing their previous 


*!? Our reviewer writes:— As Scfior 
Sender knows, his statement thnt 
“ Uzurillo de Tormes Is supposed to 
have been born around 1545 " is in one 
sense n matter Tor debate among those 
who are very closely acquainted wiut 


French North Africa 


The Maghrib between two world wars 


by Jacques Berque 


"Berqiie lias an aniazingly wide under- 
standing or Arab and French cult tire. . . 
He concerns himself with politics and 
economics, with sociology, philosophy 
and psychology . . . An intelligent and 
learned work such as this cannot fail 
lo be stimulating, and it deserves to be 
widely read and closely studied." — 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON, NEW SOCIETY. 70/- 


poets. He means exactly what he says, 
and says exactly what he means, and 
if It were not so he would have told us 
— at length. That he created, as most 
good poets do, beyond his conscious 
purpose I fully believe: Ihe tales estab- 
lish themselves in their own Indepen- 
dent right, foreshadowing a later age. 

Professor MacQueen has succeeded In 
establishing the dominance of the alle- 
gorical traditionts) In this pre-Kef ormn- 
lion fnajor poetry,' '.<• 

' TOM SCOTT. 

J2 Vincent Street, Edinburgh. 


publications. They had already pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets (some 
by well-known poets) and I wrote off 
for three others immediately. 

It is well known that good poets are 
often ffrsl published by small presses 
which- later fold up because of lack of 
support. It is also ironical that these 

5 hlets, which usually cost only a few 
tgs. quite often become rarities 
later and arc offered in booksellers’ cata- 


Spanish liierary chronologies. Bui in 
Rnaihcr sense I would agree that it was 
wrong to object on grounds of chrono- 
logy to the conjunction of a fictional 
and an historical character. 
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and an historical character. 

1 am, however, dumbfounded by 
Seftor Sender's assertion that I attri- 
bute to him the mental reactions of 
Philip H. Far from supposing that he 
shares the outlook of this monarch, I 
have long admired Seftor Sender be- 
cause I believe that he subscribes to a 
quite opposite system of values. In my 
opinion, my remarks on his novel al- 
ready told this to your readers. 


Forestry in the 
English Landscape 


by Roger Miles 


logues for several pounds. 

Last year a small press printed an 
excellent pamphlet of poems by Ted 
Hughes for two shillings and these 
-poems were not included in his recent 
collection B'.du-o. It would be intereH- 
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ing lo know how many of your read- 
ers knew of its existence or how many 
would have ordered a copy if they had. 
Would it not be. possible for you to 


would have ordered a copy if they hac 
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Sir —Could I make a few points 
about your leader of August 10 7 One 
is that I cannot help fe«mg it ra a 
mistake lo treat, or seem to treat, little 
magazines as a kind of separate efioty, 
as if, almost, they were dwarfs, living in 
a special dwarf-world, with special 
dwarf-problems, ft seems to me that 
little magazines are sometimes just mg 
magazines that happen to be run w 


help m this respect. Sir ? If The Times 
Llterarv Supplement could bring out- 
an annual issue devoted lo recent small 
press publications, it would not only 
help a most valuable band of enthus- 
iasts but it would also be of interest lo 
quite a large section of your readers, . 

MJCHABL ARMSTRONG. 

Alphington, Roseville. Street, St. 
Heller, Jersey. 


V Our reviewer writes:— As; Mr. 
Scott says, Henryson warns us that the 
main point of his Fables lies in their 
moral significance. But why should this 
be held to make the moralltas less arbi- 
trary when in a particular case, such as 
that of The Cook and the Jato, it has 
no bearing on the story that lias been 
told 7 The authority we should appeal 
to in this matter is' not Henryson him- 
self, but our response to the poetry. We 
derive pleasure from the common sense 
of the Cock who throws away a jewel 
because he cannot eat it, and are then 
■asked in the moral lias to think of the 
jewel as "perfect prudence" -and to 
condemn the Cock as a fool, although 
he has acted most prudently according 
to his lights- How does Mr. Scolj 
define " arbitrary " ? 


“The backbone of the book consists of 
surveys made. on Exmoor . . . Detailed 
Ideal studies are embedded in. 4 general 
survey of forestry policy and its impact 
on ihe countryside over several cen- 
turies.. .The special value of Mr Miles* 
book is in ihe light it throws on the 
conditions df co-existence [for beauty 
and ulllityi".— the guardian. With 32 
pages of plates, and numerous dia- 
grams, plans and tables. 5 gns 


Winchester and 
the Public School 
Elite 


I a Unbilled luni — -T, ....hi, 

people with less money or _wj Hi oul pub- 
lic bucking. I should think that the 
best of them would be concerned with 
literature (If they happen to be literary)! 
and not particularly (i.e., any more than 
any other magazines) with raetal 
lems, or whatever. ... To give them a 
special non-conformist role, a realty jo 
relegate, them (if the role is S ener ?; 1! £ 
accepted) to something less tnan 
" medium " or " big " magazines. 

I also noted your comment about 
British editors being slow to reply to 
Cavan, McCarthy’s (August I7J list ot 
questions. This cheered me up no end. 
In the first place, getting one s magazine 
listed in that sort of reference-worx ra 


Arthur 
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.• SHAKESPEARE FOR 
THE SIXTIES 


• CALLING NAMES' 


A statistical nnalysis 

by T. J. H. Bishop 
and Rupert Wilkinson 


Sir,— Professor Harrison (August I7J 
wisely does not argue that bis .U«iia 
good, but that It has sold 2.500.000 
copies. This can feadily be explained 
by the virtues it undoubtedly had. 
cheapness and handiness. If it is bad, 
the more copies sold the . more barm 
done. The notion that only advanced 
students and textual, exerts ml I be 
distracted by mispuncuiabpn and mis- 
lineadon is absurd. And if the general 
reader “Iras very liiHe interest i in; 
textual theories”, why bother him with 
them at all— especially when they. are. 


Sir,— Penguin Books recently re-issued 
t novel, Inside • Mr. Ettderby ■ by 
Anthony Burgess, which was first 
published by Heinemann in 1963 under 
his pseudonym Joseph Kell. For their 
edition Penguins have, however, used 
Mr. Burgess’s own name. I am sure there 
are very good reasons for this but no- 


where in the copy I examined is there 
an explanation that the book was orlg- 
■ 11 LIM 1 T* alt 


inally published pseudonym ously. To all 
contented this may seem a irjinor bib- 
liographical matter, but if the practice 
continues it could prove a real. inconven- 
ience to the tradei 1 . 

LEON DRUCKER. 

25 Dicey Avenue, London,' N.W.2. 


“This 'truly astonishing sociological 
survey . sulyects the background and 
careers of Winchester boys 1822-1950 
(0 exhaustive analysis. . . A deliciously 
detailed business, which ought to fasci- 
nate most Wykehamists and other 
students df our social structure,’* — 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL . SUPPLEMENT. 

With 5 photographs. 63/- 


Faber & Faber 
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KULES FOR THE UNRULY 


RFNf. \Vfl ,j: k : A History of Modem Ciiticism, 1750-1950. Vo]. 3: The 
voJ. 4: The Litter Nineteenth Century. 671 pp. £5. Cape. 

“ A ! , ‘ m mc »“ your ideal of We lick. M.bcr anti sc nip ii lorn his- 

poelrj. jour 1 norm ' w it It which you lurian. lim there it a disadvantage in 


Age of Transition. 389pp. £3 3s. Tui'Ri Sii nsiuo.m: 


win ruvi v n u vih'innimiii^ mi 

measure* even, poet . . ."--Dr. Wei- the " digest *’ method which perhaps 
lek s rcipjcst to Dr. I.cavis, many might have been overcome by Dr. 

Vc-ip. t : L. . ..... . U/..II .1 . ■ _ . • 


Vear-N ago in Smuiny, has stuck in Wejlek if we could imagine him more 
people s mi mis as a classic encounter critically a Ware, more sensitive to the 

nf li... __L. .. „ . . uji; ...I, •■ ■ ■ . 


of the Philosopher with the Critic. difficulty a fhista.sk. The disadvan- 
Yel it is a cry doubtful whether Dr. ,:l ge ' s that all the critics with whom 


Wellek has ever set up as u philo- Dr. Wtsllek deals seem belittled. Foi 


..... %.«.i sci ujj 14 prinu- — ' ■ uvina jvv i r i tm 1 1 1 r t a . i ui 

soph cr- at all. either of the Anglo- flu-' abundant. and often aptly 
American or the continental kind: chosen, quotations from their writ- 


............. VM IIIW i| NCIIIUL K.IIKJ . 4 1 v» | | I ILICII will- 

in so fat as his history of criticism ' n £ % - ,l,c - v nil seem very similar: in- 
reveals theoretical preoccupations, comprehensibly slapdash, partial, 
he would probably wish to be con- Ptisan. ignorant. A great, ir way* 
sidcred as making a substantive con- W£ . ,rd - 8 tfn ' u '* lares no better than a 
tribulion to critical theorv, 'hither niiddlemaii : Tolstoy .seems no les.s 
than a philosophical investigation of ” d;,| cd ’ ;,nil discredited than Cieorg 


man a philosophical investigation of 0 ‘ HCtl • ,nu tuscrctineu man Georg 
the subject; his work belongs to that Br;,ndc ’’- Something surely has gone 
admittedly ill -defined but recognrz- vvl ^a- 


able domain, the “ history of ideas . T J e l,f ,he “ RIca-Hfc 

K ' — -■ * ' - - - m Dr. Weliek n history must he his 


Nevertheless, wlini is unsatisfying in in Dr - : Vl,Hi V imisi he his 

I3r. WcllekS huge ;md am'biliou-. '“'.“P"™ "f «' h “ 1 “ sre'H 

work- -somethin!: that miohi h* c . ,,lK - And there are ominous signs 


work- -something that might be re- r nr E- A* ominous signs 
garded as a " philosophical " no less ,J Vcllek S A™ h:,s 

than a " critical " weakness— is n.^r- , no1 . go " c dce P enwu *h- De Qumccy 


(Jiaia a "critical" weakness-js per- ,% gl " c P , U u De 0u, " cc L y 
haps already suggested by the wav -1, - h coherence and ob- 

ihal well-known request toDr.LeavK fL«'VZ nl « I 1 ? 1 "He*, he .says 

was worded, f ’ah living thought be i '■ ."1,“°’ Jl, » fil,,cnL ' Sysle '" ” 

boiled dn u- n sib nr .ii ‘ l . nd coherence -we inuy regard 


boiled down as Dr. Wellek— with all Ii, eon * re,,cc 'vc may regard 
his great virtues of immense c^e and ?"?5 in » |!* 

k" ss- iteS’ 1 ’rsrfi' - o... ..I..-, ■sssfe 


£3 jm-k* SESra 

L,h Vn ^,. ,^1 '3 T lKt ™ lume !* the laek of 


...i-l ■ „ ,, siiiiiki vuiumc lie exposed me ack of 

crhlm J n* u° f them in SHmuel Johnson. But niany 

c itiLism . Dr. Wellek in his English readers will be inclined to 

ei o.l'n' 4 ,h :feri , J “c l y l ? 't 1 ' capri " asrec wilh Professor Vvor Winters 


siSeT'iM ■ rUlCh f • the in H° n - ,hal sre/d cMdcs ^^ r .S!"S5 

wJ T„. si?, £T S - «»• i« it possible that the Ennlish 


a b St,r ,h Tr, bC tpeikin; 

i,.lfi r !i„ J ' ™ 5hia B to , con - one: Samuel Johnson. And “ob- 


snl. a responsible standard "work on ^vi^ “ie‘ ™ dd no M„ok % 
dm subjeot, will in future go to Wei- That in Johnson. Bu when we hink 

11 » «*« «ny critic who m w 


intagine a scholar or student or any- one 

:: drying :hinv--wh 0 h« been 


these volumes as he might “objeJti^^'," '^dTywaTwh "" 

bury s. The reason, no doubt, is objectivity ? Dr. Wellek constantly 
purtly one not discreditable to Dr. hints at his awarenel u? tlm?prob- 


Icin. Hut we i.uclj gel inure than 
i negative suggestions fioin him about 
* what it is. It is tun speculating about 
the author’s biography or psychology, 
ll is tun basing judgments on a 
reader's “ atl'ectivc response ". " The 
work itself we are reminded over 
and over again, is the critic's only pro- 
per object of study. And so on. Yet 
the criticism that seems really “ live ", 
(hat can leach us something today, 
seems always to be contravening 
Ihosc rules. . , . 

It would he unfair noi to recognize 
that an endeavour like that of Dr. 
Wellek 's is an honourable, and in its 
way. an impressive one. when we con- 
sider the reading he has had to do in 
English. American. French. German. 
Russian, Danish criticism, and Ihe 
’■ background " work —and we must 
remember that his interest in creative 
literature itself must have been kept 
alive. It could he said without hyper- 
bole that such a work, carried through 
•'*_ so scrupulous and tenacious n 
spirit, is a mark of civilization at its 
best. And wc must wait till Dr. Wel- 
lek *s final volume before voicing the 
suspicion that he secs the history of 
criticism as in some important sense 
a story of accumulating progress ; 
that, by knowing ihe words of dead 
thinkers, wc have automatically and 
without effort assimilated their ideas. 
Dr. Wellek ’s history is a distinguished 
work of scholarship, which will be- 
come an indispensable work or refer- 
ence. Whether it is a distinguished 
work of literature in iLs own right 
is another matter. Dr. Wellek’s prose 
style is adequate hut unexciting, and 
his manner is tinged with an under- 
standable complacency about the per- 
formance ol a task of such magni- 
tude. Yet it can hardly be said that 
in this performance the miraculous 
dialectical transformation of quantity 
into quality has taken place. 
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THE SERBONIAN BOG 


SALISBURY PLAIN 


Dr. Sieiisirtiiu's h.mk is ., good c\- n | a . T . . 
ample ol uh:.i detailed b.og.aplneal onJ ^ 

research can acinose. Mcthodicalh nl... Ud al l^'l like 
and with iirv:ir i li« t !'■ m mli lift. . i>_. i. 1 ■ 1 S! 




^ Cowling: 1867: Disraeli, Gladstone mid Revolution. 451pp. Cambridge University Pres*. £3 10s. Christopher Howard : Splendid Isolation. A Study of Ideas concerning 

nf the Reform Bill has Westminster, for outside the Radicals such a sort NeveriheK. hv ih, Britain's International Position and Foreign Policy during the Later 

VfflS ^V'ani edebra- very few successful candidates had autumn Derbv Sf™ Years of the thud Marquis of Salisbury. 120pp. MacmTlhin. 30s. 


research can acliicsc. Methodicalh 
and witli great thoroughness, he has 


gunc into (lie background leading i>f i ‘ Vui uiv r^i°n of 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir and £ u! JS 
had several illuimiiatuig interviews . lh< i c!! .! Ve ? n Si ? l °ne de d?.' 


a > 

1 ^. e , di«tmi 0R or , . 

and Us ■ '-fflii'i. 


nasi months nnd perhaps 
‘^n farlhh is ihiil h-.rdly 
could say exactly wliai 
Srf in political terms: neither 
jLjjw solutions stands 


included Parliamentary Reform in 
their election addresses. All this was 
now changed. Gladstone became the 


autumn Derby accepted ihui reform 
must feature in the menu he was lo 
pul before Parliament and it was his 


dominant' hto» in Lord hita sSTtSShUr" RMIe^'^u^^D^ cT'n’ mc \ molc . of hi, . u . ncle l o,d 
Russell s administration (as he could rnelPsheahh at the r-.HinnT ■ K Sfthsbury. the prime minister, " to 

never have been under Palmerston) a deci Wve d is^ion - /Sde thl sllld V ^hbury k in Tact to liberate 

and he was siinnnrri>il hv n.in.- ..r iha .... . . . IUIJ c ic , ... ,. . 


Algernon Cecil, who was a perccp- 
live member of the great political 


with them. The result is a valuable 
book for the student of existent ialisi 


Iheme. but nft 
has .slipped in - . - StH 


SbwW*«W solutions stands 
■f-JLS analysis. Of these ihe 
Lflular is, to quote Mr. Robert 


Beauvoirs autobiography J 
tU r «W provides no «S 


piwviaes no safc/J 

“ nswer - Sh; mentions a ,2 

he ntmie of Olga Doming 
became Sartre’s misir« 


became Sartre’s 


A great deal of this 
mg reading, and there j.os.lA 
to be gleaned from -Ik bm^ 
mative book. One’s 
whether Dr. Stensirfln tub t 
scrupulous dating of ibt Hi: 
reading, does not make loa it 
assumptions about their dirat 
flucncc. A little less daiiaj 
little more interpreiatioo aoe'd 


WHAT THEY MEANT THEN 


Susii! I, Tucker: Protean Shape. 322pp. Alhlone Press. £2 15s. 


“I'"™ a , h j* hl ! e "- . Fi ™‘- there is a failure lo realiy.e 


joyahie boot on eighLeen.h-ee lory ihni «n anije.r OED m “i "cccv 
0C “ bul “‘'-7 nd , USB * e ’ a .- b f° k S!u ' ,| j' i" many respects obsolete 


...mi ' I .■ I . J ^ J " icspecis oosoete 

that will prove not only essential to as soon as issued, and that the OED 


the library critic of that period, but we have W hr fi-om S; its first 


also delightful for the many amateurs 
of books about words. Miss Tucker's 


volume was issued more than eighty 
years ago. its lust volume more than 


.. .. _ . . , , . ‘""i vuiumc nioic man 

lightness of touch, and her dextrous thirty years ago, and inevitably its 

anil :i nil Kino ntrniinnn Imlfc with ^ !*’ 


and amusing occasional links with 
the language of otir day give 
her work' a gaiety unusual in re- 
searches of this quality. 

The word occasional in the Iasi sen- 
tence carries its eighteen th-eentury 
frieaning as well as our own: that is, 
" suitable to ihe occasion ", as in occa- 


evidence on the dates when words, 
expressions, senses, first came into 
use is not to be relied on. Miss Tucker 
m fact knows this. She has found 
many antedatings of OED. and, 
Indeed, It is barely possible to read, 
witli this end- in view, anything pub- 


” suitable to the occasion ”, as in oct a- lishccl before OED unit nni n n ,i , hi. 
fr 1 ‘f r - A . nd , Mfe > Tu,:ke j' s toofc - She h„ »| S o cmr^ba 1 iSSSS 


years, is perhaps most valuable where 
i.t notes shifts in nican-ing that we 
might, without notice, let pass at 
their current face value. Names 
for things like! say, amateur, toy- 
shop, florist, we may (earn fairly 
easily if we read often in the period ; 
but non-names may still slide by un- 
noticed, like discover in the sense 
"to uncover, to reveal ”, supply in the 
.Sense of *Mo . replace of course in 
the sense , of fn due .course, in the 


Stanford * Dictionary of Anglicised 
"W ana Phrases antedates OED. 
Bin Klill, where she has not found 
antedatings, she assumes they do not 
exist, and if the first quotation for n 
word or sense in OED (or sometimes 
blantord) is .an cighlecnth-ccntury 
one. then she treats the words ns firsi 
usetl in that century. This she dues, 
for example, with torso, meaning the 
trunk of a human figure, for which 




natural order .'’. We are, of course, 
■ -^iii .Ihe-hiodeif.ii sensfc— more often 


roro s i r&z. But. in fact John Evelyn 
used the word in this sense- in 1644. 

■ SKond. there js a failure to realize 


rutiled by such shiftsi than we can a a ™T e rcalize 

ss.'sa’F ?J-' § 

‘SSSB'StttaSK ai-t* sssxsn. 

siiiFted.thcir meanings; .-.I, ■ ' , m e }r? B J f - 1 can hardly ever provide 

.The -elgfitftfiVth icefttWy. was’ as :| «!* i 

absorbed, 'with -laijgufagt a^ our 6vlt\ 1 w «rd . 

mgs m periodical UteratUK'lufipeAiflii- ‘ t “T2?’ H '„UASSR2"-- 125* ' '**55 . 

covered mnhy cortleifi|>orary.<ontf d- v Tl JI* k ? r Is Ml 

versus. How! far shoujd 'A.fcireisners J|*. h f. 

be. admitted as such. hoW far nariiruL i? ... rTl^ ■■ 9 uot ?bpii, ■: thnl. : 


. ey«.vv% stoics • 17 ! 6i 

sions. ; from ‘.ihemi;. McC. from 'ifot ihls i? ihs 

hcr.oiher evldcneei'dr-ita^T-nnirtircinni; ■■ ‘ “ nrst Use eilhef.- ... 


■ d ^ cd * J,s * n practice Miss Tucker hcr- 

■ self has found. 

1} follows from the foregoing that 
1 social assumptions based on the 
apparent non-existence of words in 
a period must be highly tentative, 
thus the introduction of the com- 
pound foot-passenger certainly im- 
plies. as Miss Tucker says, that pas- 
sages are no longer usually made on 
foot. But though OED's first 
example is of 1832. others exist at 
least back to the middle of the pre- 
vious century, and general social con- 
clusions must always hear In mind 
the possibility that this might be so. 

surprisingly, however. Miss tucker 
occasionally fails to depend on OED 
When she could justly do so. That a 
described h kangaroo in 1773 
and railed lo name ii shows only (hut 

t, h 5j nl do . n{ \.! lis homework, not 
that the word did not yet exist : re- 
eour.se to OED would have showed 
its use by both Cn plain Cook Hnd Sir 
Joseph Banks in 1770. 

Of postdatings U s such Miss 
1 ucker seems unaware, and again 
she loo readily accepts OED’s Iasi 
quotation for an obsolete word hs 
, ust dnlc on which It was used ; 

sJtf Tk Bfin L n ’ shc Can mIsleftd lief* 
fn ! !h„ l. sh , e accc P ls Waterworks 
SeaSV 9^ ornanjental ca'scacjo;. 

dark 10 Ihc wnse of a 

!! B ! k ..^! np ! exi0 . ned than. - as • dyida 

pul : With the eighteenth century be- 
quotal i° n f or *e 
■•Sim? # | 7 J\ for the latter, j 815 . 
put in. fad - both survived until' well 

^obin^ n,neteerUh Ocntiiry. Grabb 

in this 

1/ ■ f ,n u nd Dickens usis 
■! *h« , *0nae in . 1839^ah’d 
? f., may.'weil exist.- . ■! 

Shch errors. as, these, mar, but cer- 

t^iiJy Uo not spoil Miss Tucker’s utl 

dnn b °& BiUt ^ WOrth S 
&’» W.use so Widespread. On 

he !^|f Mys in 


* ol l.lcraiurc at Uppsala Unisersitv. J , SchobnL 

has been able to .inearth snine fresh behind i? ( .° U8 i a . r « | P«!S 
e 'Ulormaiion a hunt Sartre's and Mine. Y-S,. K ‘, ( e . fic >' 0 na| J 
, do Beauvoir’s writing mid correct ?.!' ^J > n U A have had to£. 

the niiMippivheiisions of previous kn °* wha NflJ 

^ scholars. manuscripts exist, and 

Existentialism : Studies in in ^"‘voir s autobiography U 1 

1 Tradition of Ideas and their liter oik ' 1%* c p . rovides no sa^ 

■ Miintfesiariinis is an uneven mixture . A , njenhons a ^ 
»l dure reeling :„ul hi.. 8 „iphi«.l re- “ f Olga Doming 

search. I lie first hull is devoted to an ,Wlre ‘ millri ^iN* 

: exploration of the ultiiiitics Isctween ano 1 l * er °lfia 

Sartre and such existentialist predc- u Wanda. L Imitit, on i|x { 
cessors as Nicl/.wlie. Kierkegaard and 1S lo ^ Olpk 

Heidegger, and relies surprisingly J , Slcn ' lr0 n' fob 

much on previous studies fchicRv ! U - , ^ ar * rc and Mme.ifci 

William Barren's and Marv War- !nfiv k .Ei' 'n? 
nocksi. Confronted with ideas. Dr. ^ 0lea KosiKeiicxI 

Slcnsiroin is a somewhat timid ,hc stage, the ddersd 

explorer. However. the ffr 

half, which discusses Sartre's Les ^ XL d ,S r M i r,e .°. l,v * f - ^ 
M ouches. Simone de Beauvoir's , r ’ Dominique, 

L’/nvMe and Camus's Le Mythe de eaHv^lffeTiId 6 ?. 

Stsyphe. shows his skill as a biogra- L. ‘ f ** nd 0,1 who " J(,, « 
phical scholar ; he has snooped ‘ a cr ’ , , , . . 

around, and with some successful intTrcIdii^ anH .S 15 ^ 
results ,n B reading, ana therefcniJu 

Why did Sartre, apparently for the 
first lime, choose a Greek nivlh in "V. 1 ,! bo ^ k ' 9 ™ 5 ^ ^ 
writing Les M ouches 7 The play was whelhe . r Rr ‘ StenstiJIm *iih | 

first staged during the German oecu- re'ofinl 0 ^ da 'n n ? ° w 
potion in 1943 and its allusions to re,ldin 8- do « not imbtev 

the situation of the dav a c vd nTnTTvm° U t 4 Ef“ 
i- nf > vim Dr«r«.. , ou r , flucncc. A little less danii m 

susnecis Ssirir« l,r hlll P JTwdjr little more interpreialionaos'd 
suspects Sartre uf using myth prin- heen wek . ome K 

cipuJIy because of ihe need lo get the 

play past the censor ", and he refers 

to Giruudoux as another writer doing HOW NEW? 

^te same. That these considerations . « « 

were far from irrelevant Dr. Ntens- Laurent leSaoe : The 
trfim acknowledges, hut he proceeds New Cr/rfciim. An Intr 

lo show that the choice was. in an , d a Sampler ^ 

Surtre’s own words u, him " un sylvanla State UnJverJy 
choix sponland ". In (lie story of (American university P 
Orestes he found exactly I'homnie en Group), £2 3s, 
situation he was looking for. This Professor leSage here do« fc 
is borne out by the fact that Sartre New Critics what he has alra* 
had already shown un interest in for the New Novelists. Sura 
mythic drama when he wrote his for sampling are eighteen criw 
early, nnd hitherto unpublished, play writing in -French' if not Fwf 
Bariona. It was written when Sartre origin. Professor leSage up* 
was a prisoner during the winter of words about them and then jij 
1940, nnd was hosed on a Christian tracts from their work, first iaj 
mystery play. Dr. Stcnst rfim was and later, in an appendix, in u 
given the play, and has now been In his general Introduction b 
able to show convincingly both how the leading French critics riaceS 
Ideas in Les Mooches arc already to Beuvc into their various m 
be found in Bariona and how the nmi ends by detecting* rail# 
handling of myth evolves from togetherness among the "nw 
Banana to Les Mooches. Like he hHs chosen for his SwBp» 
Orestes, Bariona challenges social and are lo be recognized by thejrt 
divine order to prove the Sarlreun philosophical approach w «T 
notion of freedom, hut he succumhs and their refusal to 
in the end. « convert to dirimian anything but llie text iMhJ* 
mornhty. I he awkward ending is rigorous qualifications 
tell to be the main reason for Sartre’s that lions I Roland Bartto) « 
unwillingness la have the piny pub- down with lambs {M mcH ftj* 1 
hshed or staged. Dr. Stenxirdm. on Moreover the word “ ne f A 
the other hand, argues that Sartre's to seem a bit silly by W f 
rears are unjustified : lor him it is three of those called 
obvious that the ending is tneked on. lard, Bdguin and Chaffr* 
rather than relevant to the idea of the are dead. 


HOW NEW? 


Laurent leSaoe : The 
New Criticism. An Intr 
and a Sampler. 219pp. 
syivanla State University 


(American University 
Group). £2 3s. 


iwii enfranchised Uk Ihhisc- 
Sdswne's behest in order to 

that the working *-’kiSs 

S’ having received the vote 
Zi\i «'d " Thank you Mr. 

and accordingly voted him 
poser in l8bS- 
Aiflher hand the more sophisti- 
7 new, namely that Disraeli. 
D ilon his colleagues, saw dial the 
ruKbised householders were basi- 
t-onservallve and educated his 
, to this sense, thus paving the 
'for the victory of 1 874, proves 
tuminaiion to have no greater 
Ability either. The truth is that 
Bill that became the Act of 1867 
an exercise in pure politics, 
iwless in terms of parly advant- 
ilcioid of settled principle, and 
«ig n the end of the day 
wue settled, no grievance righted 
i inly one residual beneficiary— 
p.ruii himself. The decision to 
ing in a Bill was taken on. Feb- 
jij 2a, 1867, and its third reading 
frgs obtained without a division on 
Inly 15 of the same year: Mr. 
tfiunrt Cowling has devoted to 
Are six months of Parliamentary 
ihtory a work of 450 pages of un- 
ejojiW diligence, lucid, readable 
'si to far as human nature permits, 
mill. If one sometimes has the 
ng of peering into a glass- 
ttd beehive it is not because he 
failed to distinguish between his 
.'rode of characters (there is a 16- 
W appendix devoted to his drama- 
ttmw alone (but because their 
)iflj operations are carried out 
J* all pervading rhythm of 
M-nision, fusion -fission and 
ikprives the scene of dignity and 
i« alike. Disraeli character- 


nnd he was supported by many of the 
new entry, among whom John 
Stuart M ill, G . O. T revclyan 
and Laurence Oliphant lent in- 
tellectual lustre lu the radical 
wing. Gladstone's reform Bill 
of 1866 wits defeated owing to the- 
defection of the Whig grandees who 
look refuge in the famous cave of 
Adlillam in the expectation that they 
would be called on to lead the Whig- 
Conservative coalition that was 
bound to follow. This was not to be 
Ihe case. Disraeli knew that the for- 
mation of such a coalition would 
certainly mean the end of his own 
career and probably that of the Con- 
servative Party. Derby, though old 
and ill and tired, proved unexpec- 
tedly staunch and when the Queen 
sent for him jo form a government 
accepted her invitation without wait- 
ing to see how many of the Adullam- 
ites could be lured over to him. In 
the event none came and Derby with 
his 290 supporters formed what all 
considered to be a caretaker govern- 
ment whose life was bound to be 
brief and would be terminated as 
soon as the 360 Whigs, Liberals and 
Radicals had composed their differ- 
ences. 


race, who took the time, who kept the 
time, and who took the trick 


oneself from many fond and foolish 
illusions about man and society 


How was it done ? Those who Christopher Howard, in this short but 


wish to know should consult Mr. excellent study of the policy of Sal is- 


Cowling’s erudite pages. Today it bury with particular reference to 


seems a miracle: if there was one 
subject on which there was a consen- 
sus of opinion in the 1867 Parliament 
it was reform and three-quarters of 


” splendid isolation ", underlines 
what Mr. Cecil says and points to the 
historical dangers for any country of 
believing Ihc phrases and catchwords 


I lie members were against it. Never- of its own propaganda. "Splendid 


theless, Disraeli got his Bill and it 
seems that he got it basically by oppo- 
sing any amendment moved by 
Gladstone while accepting almost any 
amendment however radical in 
character if moved by someone else. 
He had, too, the advantage of a 
private statistical service which he 
used vigorously both to stultify his 
opponents and bamboozle his own 
side when they showed signs of ner- 
vousness. His great advantage in deal- 
ing with the morass of problems aris- 


isolation " is a silly combination of 
words like "wait and see " up and 
up ", or “ squeeze Germany till the 
pips squeak ’’ which have been attri- 
buted out of context to our prime 
ministers- Mr. Howard tells us that 
William Harbutt Dawson, writing in 
1922 in the Cambridge History of 
Foreign Policy, was probably Ihe first 
man to attribute the phrase to Salis- 
bury— or at any rate the phrase with 
all its historic undertones. So far as 
the words themselves are concerned 


ing from the fancy franchises, ques- The Times can claim to be the coiner ; 


tions of ratable value, registration, 
duality, compound householders and 


a shrewd but, alas, forgotten sub- 
editor slipped in the phrase as a cross- 


the like arose from the simple fact heading to a speech of Joseph Charn- 


that he knew what he wanted to do, berlain in 1896. Mr. Howard's re- 


namely to divide the Liberals and to searches suggest that Salisbury may 
dish Gladstone. Both these objects have used the words geographically 

I ■ I I 1 I 1 . _ ^ Ju't.n 


Group). £2 3s. 

Professor leSage here do« fc 
New C rilics what he hai alrofi 
for the New Novelists. Semi 
for sampling are eighteen 
writing in French' if not Fra) 
origin. Professor leSage up* 


ury a work of 450 pages of un- Tlie actual stages by which the 
jjlnl diligence, lucid, readable Derby Government, who had come 
. id far as human nature permits, t0 office °" their opposition to reform, 
mill. If one sometimes has the c ® n . ie to plump for a Reform Bill of 
ng of peering into a glass- their own are obscure and still in the 
ud beehive it is not because he las f re , sort conjectural. Disraeli’s own 
failed to distinguish between his at, ' tu , d f ™* s f |' 1 om highfalutin'. He 
'rode of characters (there is a 16- "S® L et ‘ he Adullanutes and especi- 
j appendix devoted to his drama- 

mow alone (but because their rt opposition to the 1866 Bill, cheer- 
■jgj operation are carried mu 118 them from the sldeIines and Join- 

■Mm. ncton -fission 'and hl 8 h : hand ^. bungling of ihe sue- 
(fcwivM thf* cession crisis warned him that it 

i# alike hUr*I?r d, ? n ty and might suit the Conservatives better to 
a, |B* 7 ' Ap , ./.l 1 character- have them In opposition than as 
ofBriifth Serboma 11 allies. Two things were necessary: 
ixidiiv with which* \!Jr r St °r y : the divis i° n s In the Liberal Party must 

Or F rSJn be ke Pt open and Gladstone; now 
[j’aL k |m leader of the Radicals, must be cut 

tRSk 8Uc f eeds to size. Reform was the 
' sc t0 non-academic one issue that could achieve the first 
inf triJoKi . overwhelming and the Government's handling of it 
SntoJ 1 1 ■ a i cou * d normally might achieve the second. Although 

ffillT’i. , - Ihe Hyde Park Riots of Jufy, 

Pwhament of 1865 1866, when Derby came lo 
itaisJa 08 ] ion ® noti-parfisan power may have helped to focus 
jl r 3 n i in office the Whig- public attention on reform^ 
oaution led by Palmerston, Members of Parliament do not care 
ik tatters death did Parlia- to admit that their actions are deier- 
J Mforni become an issue at mined by public ni’a nifesta tions of 


were achieved but be bad to wait till 
1874 to enjoy them. 


or constitutionally in order to distin- 
guish England from the European 


What else was achieved ? By Dr. mainland but never in the sense now 
Smith's calculation the electorate was attached lo them. 


virtually doubled, the hustings lost 
their saturnalian character and elec- 
tions became too expensive for most 
individuals, so that party discipline 
and the whipping system became en- 
forceable. Of course the upper classes 
continued to enjoy enormous advan- 
tages In wealth and connexion even 
if they had lost the apparent power to 
rule. Equally the newly enfranchised 


Isolation in a political— or foreign 


Europe and must do our duty as 
such." 

He would have favoured this 
country involving itself in a concert 
uf Europe and, greatly admiring his 
predecessor Castlereagh, he might 
well have sighed for a holy alliance. 
BuL what he set his face against was 
an entanglement with a pan of 
Europe, with one of the alliances by 
which in his day the comment was di- 
vided. Salisbury also argued — and 
the development of this point gives a 
larger sweep to Mr. Howard's narra- 
tive — that the uncertainties of party 
government made it impossible for 
England to tie herself down by alli- 
ances to support the alliance by arms 
in uncertain circumstances at an un- 
certain date. 

Mr. Howard rescues from dumb 
forgetfulness a person whom he calls 
" a certain Thomas Hedtlei vvick ". 
(He was for a short time Liberal 
member for Wick Burghs and after- 
wards a noted London police couit 
magistrate.)- In 1898 Hedderwick de- 
manded a return of all treaties involv- 
ing any engagement, guarantee or 
undertaking in regard lo the 
territory or government of 
any other country. The parlia- 
mentary answer took six months to 
unearth and was curious. It seemed 
that by ancient treaties we were com- 
mitted to many things, including the 
defence of Portugal's overseas terri- 
tories. the maintenance of the Greek 
monarchy and above all the indepen- 
dence of Belgium. Several people, 
including Sir Charles Dilke, had 


political— connexion 


be- played down our obligations to 


regarded as complimentary. Did not 
Dr. Johnson describe the House of 
Hanover as Isolde in England ? 
Napoleon and lo a lesser extent 
Napoleon III were Isolated through 
their disregard for civilized relations 
between European states, and in the 
1890s there was diplomatic debate 


artisans continued to defer to them, a bout whether Germany or England 
much to the disappointment of the had succeeded France as the pariah 


radical intelligentsia. If it is true to 
say that the mass politics of the 
twentieth century began with the pass- 
ing of the Second Reform Bill, it is 


of Europe. The position — an .unen- 
viable one — could not be disguised 
by the invention of grandiloquent 
and comforting words. Mr. Howard 


even truer to say that it took a very shows us that not only did Salisbury 
long time indeed, at least half a cen- never believe in " splendid isota- 


tury, for this fact to become appar- tion ", or ever use Ihe words except 

_ W— C- i_ i « _ - 


ent. Professor Einstein once said that 
he thought he could understand any- 
thing with the exception of popular 
explanations of the Einstein theory. 
Mr. Cowling has with his unrivalled 
knowledge of a period which most 
historians prefer to skip over pro- 
vided a Michelin guide through the 
Serboninn bog. 


as explained above, but that his esti- 
mate of Great Britain's political posi- 
tion in Europe was totally different; 
“ We are pari of the community of 


Belgium under the 1839 Treaty on 
the grounds that memories of it had 
become ” dim ". Al an earlier dale 
Salisbury himself, influenced as 
always by a paramount feeling of the 
uncertainties of- party on belligerent 
alliances, wrote of these ancient 
treaties: “I do not think that we 
must rate too high the effect of bonds 
constituted by signatures on a piece 
of paper.” ’* A scrap of paper ” ? 
As Mr. Howard pertinently com- 
ments "if Britain really recognized 
the validity of this obligation to 
Belgium it was scarcely logical to 
talk of her policy of isolation ". Yet 
ironically enough it was Ihe treaty 
of H33S>i " dim and only " a signa- 
ture bn paper ", which, in 1914, con- 
vened. a nation from dreams of 
neutrality to war. 


MORE HUMAN THAN OTHERS 

Royston Pike; Human Documents of the Victorian Golden Age. 378pp. Allen and Unwin. £2 8s. 


COMPARING ALGORITHMS 

J. R. Hale (Editor) : The Evolution of British Historiography. Frt 
Bacon to Namier. 380pp. Macmillan. 35s. (Paperback, IBs.). 


necessarily nnd pro- Britain, especially in the ’Golden 
inf iJ? c min < l .. Bnd preoccu- Age* of the mid-century, spent their 
hm COm P der> Mr. Pike, i fives in a round of sophisticated 
H cniES* ' P * 1 s ! ,ed a we h" pleasure". Thus the introduction, 
w Dor»».«!! of .P* ccc » entitled though at the end of the book Mr. 
Nation fn s e i US , 0 *- , l<f Pike resoundingly assures us that, as 

hrafewu 18 no exception so many of the evils he has parti- 
Mi lw» S ^S» at .P r ® 0 ^F u P a H°n cularized Are no more, the people 
i, . m ,ta ' lcs i " the who effected their removal deserve 
whis/nrrn7 SB . documents " he M 'tho tribute of a cheer”; “not all 
naji sitk/f lhc the belittling screeds of latter-day 

Wouldn’t u the y d i dn ' t l sneerers can deface .their record of 
i • , if* ■' unparalleled achievement", he adds. 

"MilSti; most . books about No doubt this book might do a lot 


i 


WHEN THE METRO STOPS r 

Raymond Qugneau : Courir les rues. 196pp. Paris : 


In this new book «f poems Raymond ennmeJ plaque a! a sjjjffjd! 
Queueau; who believe* in John Lou- Quencau's mind is 
d ° n Madadam if noL In Garden-of- and often forced lo i 


n " p»wes enuiiaa 

SSSEi^ lke 

Srafe 18 no exce P lion 

u 8 S 1 ? 31 preoccupation 

^V # u^ J initfl, i« 1 “ the 


of good to the “ latter-day sneerers " 
(who are they ?) if they could be con- 
strained to read it. But will they 7 
It seems unlikely. 

Surely the most meagre his- 


Evolution. so far as it Implies ad- 
vance or development in comprehen- 
sion of a scientific kind, is perhaps 
not the right word. The inference 
to be drawn from Professor Hale’s 
brilliant introductory survey and 
well-chosen extacls from a score of 
notable British historians is not that 


torian is already broadly familiar historiography reached a higher level 

.1 ....... .f n,n,l nf I hie ... , li- .1 ...: 4 L , nl- 


witih the essence of. most of this with Namier than with Gibbon or 


ii nuL in uarcien-oi- an<t orren lorvw 'v.-r 
Eden Adam, makes 1 50 or more brief a reference to some fawu 
trips into lhc streets of Paris. Once facts, such a* )he 
out of doors he ignores the glories Leironsse . ; By attaching 
and specialities of the. city so that he ment of bjographi^l^p,® 
can promote its everyday life- and the name of some. y 
'debris. QuenetUt has always acted us a man he achieves an 
memorialist for those : modest people tifient io n with a dead nui . - 

and mfvlf'tl llilniu .U_ . ... i j 1 .1*1 ..ull AC i-nmlnrlinB US O' ™ 


documents ", he 

C&tt^if, lhcydkln, t* 

^ books Rboul 

^ side of 

ktellr iw° n , becom * s cv >dent 
t. r 1 r ' Pike S 'SfWlinAn lU.t 


material;- If he is not, he cap hardly Bacon. Such a survey-compressed, 
do. better than take a long look at y e ( singularly comprehensive-^brings 
any of the wonderful Dord drawings out w j t h f orce (hat the writing of 
shown here, for they will tell him as history is a humane and literary acti- 


much about the . Condition of the 
People question as any Government 
report that was ever written. 


vity. There may be fresh, materials 


some. Acton, though an inevitable, 
member of the Learn, strikes one as a 
bit of a phrase-maker and pundit, 
rather than a man with deeply dug 
historical convictions.- 
Stubbs, on the other hand, emerges 
well from the tests, both as a writer 
and as- a man deliberately trying to 
establish standards; and Principal 
Robertson amply earns his place; he 
has, as Professor -Hale points out, 
been neglected, in comparison with 
Gibbon, though it is not quite true 
that his work on. America, Scotland, 
and Charles V has been forgotten. 


and fresh techniques, but there are - The last, with its masterly introduc- 


ALBERT MEMORIAL 


fi. nkes selections that for ■ ^ ^ ■ 

*J*iiumans are more human The Early Years of the Prince Consort. Compiled for find annotated by 
S ajld is about. Queen, Victoria. 247pp. Kimber. £2 10s, . 

■ Eondiflnn *u. ' : , l! .I nt nlr.'iimctnnptu .in 


IT . ^ ,UI . muse- moacsi people iuuomioh nm. - — r iha *» 
aha mpdest things that would other- wed as reminding M 8 01 . 
wise have disappeared info instant our own daily feats.: 
Obllyion;.' ; ; - Each poem 

iohgtemns' loilctenint lnnal»mnr uni*< therefore a StaJ • #n (fr,: 


of th « weak The publishers are to be compliment the time of the circumstances in historians ** a man who transformed 

.Ae «SS^ ISi T Won[ieQl child ‘ ted oh giving us. in modern dress, which she came to ask the Prince to , ou r attitude towards the past by lou- 

riq 8 t{lB ■ a version of the most important marry her, with the addition— he living the possibility oi imaginative 

^ thou 2 ft 8 u°i 8 I5’ No hai ^ • printed source for an understanding is perfection in every way, in beauty, ^entificatmn with it, and so the crea- 

5urpris : ..yjS character of the Prince Con- in everything This Is omitted and tion of’it a resh ■ ■ w 


not discoveries. There are no ror-y su, 
Flemings. in historiography. In the . literary 
comparison of historians we compare history 
approaches, or, in the scientific ter* languaj 
minology, algorithms. Hence, for It is 
instance. Professor Hale’s very omisslc 
proper inclusion of Scott among the broke, - 
historians as a man who transformed betwcei 
our attitude towards the. past by con- which 
cniviria the possibility bf imaginative briskly 


tor-y survey, remains one of the best 
literary -introductions lo European, 
history that- exists in the English 
language. 

-It is- possible td speculate about 
omissions. Temple, Swift, Boling- 
broke, -Hurd, fill an important gap 
between Clarendon and Gibbon 
which -Professor- Hale leaps 
briskly over. -In the nine- 


ipngtemps: ibngiemps longtemps aprOs {Jg ^fn ' Quenean 

pigeons -aufoni dispanl 16 C!> c omes across lhe^bil^.^ 

on verra- encore 


.a- hrepqhderttntje pi 


S -«S'W 

} Dlt llotja, ’y in the eight- 
cCntli ccnturv .“i- 


IS -oufont : disparu comes 

e leUrs chiiircs dnns les destruction. , h[e hiiiW* 1, * 5, 1 w 
, , .»> -> rues work on 

dsalemerii dans-me^piitmps,- for ns long fts ; 

h i» mAi i. A,. ...Ml- — .- IS..- onntrs are seen »L K 


•.fewd usage, . Wd ,h.,e ‘b '4: 
‘^n. lh an tnaaiurta 


• Blit poems .themselves will not' live arc L s * e " Q a r { iSS’wiilM^ 

for ev^tr ,^d: r Queh cau keeps them at a nenrb^tor |no ^ 
rftort- and simple because lie knows arresting-eye . ahori 
fhat- hk nowerc ,ipr..ri H ;. i:— drawn. And in » . .-*1 fc- 


tcenth century the formidable -John 
Horace Round, who demolished 
Freeman- and laid foundations for 
the study of feudalism which 
will not . easily be disturbed. Was 
worth ten . of Fronde. . He was 
also- an interesting example bf ho 
historian holding nonacademic post 
whose standards were as rigorous its 


® n engaghtf 
, L fian ' unl y hopethatl 


w- ana simple because lie knows (hc shon 

ftat- hi<i powers of defeating lime arc drawn-- A _ aal j al^.sj, , 
fimited . _There is little direct- expres- U(?,e j^niav our sol^^JSii 
siori of- hii sadness in Ctuerir les rues c ? n have been gj t 

yet each poem, however short, is con- jWft 

greeted qboy e -.M void, into which F Ju 

Ouenenu •' rv*«re xi.llh his novels. 0111 / 


V^hfltions tn as the was given to them with an mscr 
'by the Queen In 1866. Seve 
S' *4 r f,y *° W ’ the- VeolpSents-noiably the f 

■ J l ^ nder what ' Yorkshire geologist Professor 

VIWui tS?!?' ' l Ptt’tobk.; It wick— surged that the book t 


any professional's. In the generation 
of Namier, which is under-represented 


shdufd served for another volume “.-In fact, never ten belter ^de. There are so 


i#**. 150. SS wt 3 fn^lhe S 5 General Grey, overburdened with many felicities of this kind that even 

MwrepQjtj ^ P • of hi made available for P wor k had no leisure for b subsequent when, fora moment,, tho thou^ t 

e JL °y ■Aiovernmeni lie. This was done in the to i- , wunb, r .k. .k.. rm mib.c it hantiv 


by comparison with the Victorians, 
mention might have been made of 
Richard Pares and G. M. Young, and 
the account -of Namier himself is 


are.swfal. . x. , ' ’; the famous 

: - .’ ’ . . • nutnors ?pr ( otyef Centuries -be ante- 

■ ; V ‘ '-i V i [■ [ i . ;• r : -i; ; ; .! f 1 " .< . V;--.] • 


■ -v 1 : nave, oeen -a; 

i >hfld; Miss -"Taieltiir 


Siwcu qboye .p void, into Which tu "" Vu oViiy makew e r^r ,u ; lTO T wmc ? pre 

tz%ss2tssss '« : *s. ss. ! 


'! ,0k , 1018 was “ ne Ki: Cretan ’ volume arid the project 'was. handed may falter, the charm makes it hardly 

the hocb in’ ^jafiy difitcuh to f out. ,h. 


t somewhat lacking 4n 'depth. Finally 


ttyldrfe :^th\a^^mare ' Fr ^ J nC f i ^^ ere streets and squares'are Vem&ne ioul:Wb I PjjjJJT 

; “PRreriatiqn qf jts1imitatibns^ fa ^ Sni a ! ter d ^ ftd P^p 10 r « l h cr than qui^ chiihlctit l« 

v -- ■ v : v -, J j j|*- d tttaijf 1 ,p^ccSi One glance up a{ Lhc Mir un'qir dc Gut . 


•. • :: •; j '-j ■■ 


IfelxNon- f urt i er no,,ce Iaken -' S Mr his Live volume biography. This re : selection of the historians theriiselves 

diners Cexcept ill one curious par- «ic ij . after its and the passages by which - each is 

^«»ar)from the private one. In the issu^ £ th Qn Jg a remindef 0 f ,represemed; Buckie presumably gets 

S : ik^lhe??1i : ffl! e hlB ‘ Prjvptely printed .edition the. Qu«D ' i^iding interest In the personality a place for his ppsitiv.sm, though hi* 
* ‘be bonij “ c m quotes from her journal for 1839 the amqrai mi f . pa nf u and his style wear - 

HB P?op|« Q f yi c t 0 ri a n, the account which she wrote at of Albert the Good. " y 


Professor Hale-might have considered 
the historiographical contribution of 
Sellar and Yeatman in a work which, 
though launched as a joke, has had 
a profound and lasting influence on 
our attitude to history. Since 1066 
and All That things have never been 
quite the same. 
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CASTE: ETHICS AND LEGALITY 

CiiRtSTOPi! VON Fureu-Haimendorf : Stands and Merit. A Study of values and social controls in South Aslan Societies. 2.10pp. 


Morals ami Merit is a well-written 
atul wide -rallying survey of mural 
values and social controls in sonic 
two dozen tribal and rural communi- 
ties of India. Nepal and Ceylon, with 
comparative references to similar 
groups in .South-east Asia. Professor 
yon luirei - Haimcndorf is an 
impassioned observer. for the 
most part as a participating an- 
thropologist, of cultural and ethical 
differences between, for instance, 
the small, isolated communities of 
hunters and food -gatherers, the shift- 
ing cultivators, the frontier tribesmen, 
the feu da li stic Hinduized tribes, the 
rigidly caste-conscious high-born Hin- 
dus, and Buddhists of the Himalayas 
and Ceylon, with their pious quest for 
"merit". In Morals and Merit the 
different value emphases arc clearly 
delineated. 

Introducing his survey the author 
comments on the paucity of anthro- 
pological studies of trans-cull ura I 
morality, on the issue between moral 
relativism and "a common moral 
language shared by the whole ol 
humanity ", on the difficulties of ob- 
server-bias in an anthropological 
study of morals, and on the limited 
objectives of his own study. He pre- 
fers descriptive ethics to normative 
ethics which interests philosophers, 
confesses that there will be bias but 
at least the same bias throughout his 
argument, and stales his (ask as de- 
monstrating “ the diversity of moral 
ideas as well as of the controls differ- 
ent societies employ in ensuring the 
maintenance of the traditional moral 
or<hr”. One begins therefore to won- 
der if Murals and Merit may not be 
yet another gazetteer of tribes and 
castes. Fortunately Professor Haim- 
endorf is too good an anthropo- 
logist to offer just that. True that 
he ranges his societies from 
primitive food-gatherers to those 
possessing a reflective tradition, 
but the typology is not based naively 
on economic determinism. His ex 
planations for differences in 
morality and social controls in 
.societies arc functionalist, tempered 
with a concern for the influence on 
them of ecology, culture, history, and 
social motivation. His venture into 


I lie realm of motivation, though 
refreshing, is not altogether convinc- 
ing. Discussing moral forces among 
the A nd; i mane sc food-gatherers, feu 
example, he justly criticizes as naive 
assumptions about the primacy uf 
moral laws over natural laws, but his 
analysis, based on socio - economic 
and emotional factors in a small-scale 
society, is no more illuminating than, 
say. Malinowski's theory of needs. 
But in fairness to the author 
Malinowski’s ideas have been fuuiid 
to wear well with lime. Indeed, so 
long as wc slate the limits of our 
naivety in regard to the understand- 
ing of other disciplines, there is no 
reason why psychiatry, ethology. &c.. 
should not perform as benign genies 
on the formerly snero scant borders 
of social anthropology. 

In straight, lucid and occasionally 
evocative descriptions, the author 
adds .substantially, systematically and 
suggestively to the corpus of ideas 
on social prestige and jurisprudence 
among Indian tribes. A perceptive 
note on the concept of evil among the 
Kurunkh should direct (he attention 
of students or tribal Tndin to a fruitful 
aren of investigation. One would 
have liked to hear more from the 
author about the magical beliefs and 
practices of the Dafla and, especially, 
of the Apa Tani, in view of his earlier 
assertion that there is a positive corre- 
lation between a stable economy and 
the emergence of magical and ritual 
specialists. The Naga philosophy of 
headhunting is summarily dismissed 
in an unclear sentence on page 100 
and there is no discussion at all of 
totem ism in the context of taboos and 
supernatural sanctions. But these are 
matters of ethnographic detail. 

Whether or not a coherent con- 
cept of morality emerges from these 
accounts out of which the “Ele- 
ments of a Moral System ” (Chapter 
8J are discerned is a more complex 
matter. Before considering it, how- 
ever, a few questions must be raised 
about Professor Haimendorf’s de- 
piction of Hindu morality as nar- 


he nuk'd, con lined in (lie high cask 
gmiip> of Brahmins, Thakuris and 
Lhelris of Nepal. Moreover, his 
generali/alions about the nature of 
Hindu society aie tentative ones. 
These limitation* notwithstanding. 
Professor Haimendorf asserts that 
for the Hindu there is no morality 
sufficiently universal to be applicable 
to all human groups: more particu- 
larly. the C'hciris of Nepal, sharing 
the general Hindu idea of the rela- 
tivity of moral conduct, evaluate con- 
duct in interpersonal relations in a 
predominantly legalistic manner. 

The burden of his argument, of 
which the Chclris are an extreme ex- 
ample, is that the ethics of an indi- 
vidual's conduct in Hindu caste 
society can be analysed with refer- 
ence to two sets of norms: rules of 
cask enforced by strong social sanc- 
tions and related primarily to the 
maintenance or loss of ritual purity; 
and a general moral code which has 
some validity for members of all 
castes and which is upheld not by the 
authority of caste or state bill by con- 
siderations of accumulation or de- 
crease of religious merit. The philo- 
sophical sources of these two sets of 
norms are, according to Professor 
Haimendorf, respectively belief in 
dhaniui and kannan. Discussion of 
these and other metaphysical con- 
cepts by Indian anthropologists has. 
with some notable exceptions, had a 
disconcerting history. Professor 
Haimendorfs distinction between the 
concept of tlhamui and thaL of kar- 
man is inconsistent with Hindu meta- 
physics. This, however, may be justi- 
fiable in the face of the meaning 
attached Lo them by practising Hindus 
whom he encountered, and in view 
also of the anthropologist's general 
preference for popular ideology over 
abstract Hindu philosophy. But his 
narrow interpretation of tlhanna 
as the Hindu's “ moral order 

of his caste " is not borne 
out by the ideology of a large 
number of Hindus in India for 
whom 


enjoining the pi active of Midi virtues 
as leading a gcneuuis and selfless |jf c . 
n ol speaking inilnilh. being above 
greed and so on. North Indian vjl- 


lA 1ND of THE LONELY CONSCIENCE 

pates. Weldenfl-ld and Nfco^ L^adi &: 0 sterreich I938-I9JS. Ini Spiegel dcr Ns-Akten. 427pp. Munich : Herald. 

Grilles whet he * 


lagers often speak ol d.iytoifav iho uSh* eWer V i« ' he P*.,: 

moral dilemmas, nut necessarily suflieiem n P n ' viol enct. fjW * lh ‘ 
perm nii.g to ...Me rules, as " e,is L -s <Sjk' ‘ f 10 

of tlhtinini idharnw^mkata). In ships.' Till reoo 


•■....vs wnether or . L7c.*tlfr‘s book forms a factual 
l! ic accumulation of 2 kiifr 1 .J to Mi* S» rilh 
Notions of the ntwei on vienna ' ,V ' v/,/ 

fl* r one's 


his study of a mulh-casle village in 
Mysore Alan Heals noied the 
presence of a conflict in the mind of 
villagers in repaid to practices con- 
doned by caste morality hut immoral 
in icspeci of the univeisalisiic ethical 
tenets of Hinduism, e.g.. meat-eating 
bv members ol non- Brahmin high 
casies. Nor is ihe quest for merit 
f/i//nwrl among the Hindus every- 
where a nariowly leligious ideal, 
motivated by belief in the transmigra- 
tion uf souls according to the kurnum 
theory. I he bcliel in transmigration 
itself, when seen in relation to the 
caste structure, is capable of many 
refractions. The lower castes, the 
sweepers of north India lor example, 
do not explain their low status* 
as a synthesis of multiple indi- 
vidual rebirths reflecting punish- 
ment for deeds in past lives, but in 
terms of communal pseudo-niskiiy. 
ascribing it therefore to group des- 
tiny rather than individual falc. 

The difficulty in Professor 
Haimendorfs understanding of 
Hindu morality stems from his 
failure to give full weight lo univer- 
salistic Hindu ethics which, whether 
calculated to gain merit or springing 

frrt.v, -r ° 


■hips. The rfij 

eMcy t,f ‘he 
monls «nd of t 


meaning. Social reform ^ 

bcs. was. for Gandhi. -aprtl 

Sum ' and the mas* £ 
wlial he was saying. [Wv 
substantial impact of |R- 
gc iterating social reform ia Im. 
ix questionable whether iht M 
nationalist movemeat wouy; 


IrtPS novel on Vienna 

City. It is a detailed 
' * altitudes of the 
iie Anschluss and 
■ , . a-ar. i«.— 01 » delniled use 
0 reports on Amina. 
trwK Of the book IS in show 
C- Lonely Conscience was 
: n Austria- The basic con- 
0 i the author, a left-wing 
M |, is that any kind of 
inside the TTi i rd _ Retell 
k regarded as resistance 
pf the Nazi claim to total 


Star immediately conics up 
ihe dilliculry of dchning 
jm-e". It would have been 
rjy of the leaders of Ihe First 
Sic to court risks for themselves 
.heir contacts by actively organ - 
resisiance. and Herr Sladler 
fl f “non-violent" resist mice. 


JBSSi did no. lend to - 


Professor HakneadgrTi 
closely argued contribution t 
hap* his discussion of moralm 
the quest for merit amongibc, 
dh ist societies. As Mary 
pointed out in Atarfenj 
recent review of the book. fee 
cipal value of Professor Hir 
dorf’s study is that it pwfat, 
factual basis for philowpfcilipn, 

Int ion about morality; kipps 
obtain a cross-culturaldKii^y 

r , ,. ~ moral systems the BUthorMVaff dtouds Catholic-Conser- 

from the dictates of conscience, can offered a more coaitadgtofc, Socialist emerged from 

His cal jutifkationfor ZZilZ 
ant themes in different cuhn.1 


MMdg away of traditional politi- 
m ud groups and failed to pro- 
.i - Community of Resistance ” 
filing the whole people, 
ajjae were contacts between the 
political groups but there 
no common resistance effort. 
. K was "resistance" on the right 
"luistance" on the left. The 
liKtnenis of underground work 
:nded homogeneous small 
fmupi of like-minded persons. By 
Lai large, Herr Sladler argues, the 


that Ihe Gerniuns could nut win lo 
taking a Polish slave-worker or 
French P.O.W. u* bed -was resist- 
ance ", In a Hiirgcnland village it 
was reported that farmers said thev 
were sorry for the Polish P.O.W.s 
who mtirchcd barefoot through their 
village in the dead of winter. As for 
the Jews, a tailor's apprentice was 
arrested in a tobacconist's in a 
Vienna working-class district for 
saying: " We can expect a famine. 
Hitler will disappear, the Jews will 
come to power, and that could be 
our salvation.** Finally there was ail 
instruction by the Reich Ministry of 
Justice of February 5, |*J45. to shoot 
all remaining Jews and half-Jews 
and erase all vestiges of the 
executions. 

The Gestapo and its Austrian in- 
formers worked overtime until well 
into 1944. At the end of that year 
13.024 pcuple were in jail for having 
committed various forms of treason. 
In April 1943 there were only 8,186. 
Between 1939 and 1943 Ihe number 
of executions rose from ninety-nine to 
5,336 fbut (he latter figure includes 
slave workers!. In October 1944 Hve 
members of the Vienna Fire Brigades 
were bound to posts in the presence 
of all members of the Brigade, lined 
up in an open square. But only Lwu 


DM. 34.80. 

of them were shut and killed. I he 
other three were tired at with blank 
cartridges and reprieved to life im- 
prisonment. 

Austria has. inevitably, a singular 
and peculiar record. It was 
at Phc same time an occupying and 
an occupied country. Some 350,000 
Austrians were kilted lighting in the 
German Army. They fought bravely. 
Austrians dropped on Crete and 
made up the bulk uf the garrison at 
Cassinn. The Vienna Infantry fought 
to the last man at Stalingrad ; the 
Mountain Regiments excelled in lhcir 
performance in the Caucasus. Yet, 
perhaps because of that, Ihe relatives 
of these men were quite ready to 
shoot off their mouths in pride and 
pessimism, two very Austrian quali- 
ties. 

So the book leaves the impression 
that much was mumbled or said, » 
few things were done and it all 
amounted to very little as far us Ihe 
war itself was concerned. But all this 
mattered a great deal to those in- 
volved and those on the fringes of 
resistance because it made them feel 
that they were not altogether robots 
and could occasionally think for 
themselves — like the Viennese work- 
man reported as saying in 1940 that 
England would win the war because 
she had always won wars. 


FlCtlOll ( continued ) 

SEWING IT UP 

The Eye of the Needle. 178pp. Faber and Faber. 25s. 


belief that the Chet r is of Nepal, be 
cause of their relative isolation from 
modern developments, arc truer 
representatives of traditional Hindu 
society, seems to reflect a " substan- 
tial]. 1 ^ fallacy ". ^ The spectrum of 
morality in Indian caste society is 
much wider than Him implied by the 
author. A more generally applicable 
classification of norms for Hindu 
society us a whole would be, on the 
one hand, those relating to caste 


J His own field experi- to conformity with caste rules but and pollution, and on the other hind 
nte among the Hindus is, il should also with a universal moral code those enjoining the pracLice of Hindu' 


Louis Dumont : Homo hierarchic us. 


Despite the massive amount of infor- 
mation now accumulated about the 
caste system in India, there is still 
no firm agreement among scholars 
on how caste originated or whv it 
has persisted, with remnrkably little 
jm ndamental change, for so long. Still 
qess is there agreement about the 
essential function which caste has 
performed in the lota! social order. 
After reading the ma-in works of 
analysis and interpretation, one is 
still left with the feeling that this is 
not only a unique but also a very 
peculiar institution. 

Both the racist and Ihe economic 
explanations of caste are how dis- 
• credited, although each has its con- 
tribution to offer. Racial conquest and 
economic exploitation have both 


INDIA’S PECULIAR INSTITUTION 

Essnl sur le sysrtme des castes. 445pp. Paris : Gallimard. 32fr, 


a Tocqueville in reverse. He, a royal- 
ist, pul himself imaginatively jn the 
shoes of an American democrat, and 
by doing so gained a clearer view of 
the essence of democracy than demo- 
crats themselves could attain. Simi- 


society. To do this, he distinguishes 
between " changemcnt dans l a 
sucjdtg " and " changement tie la 
soeidtd", und tries to prove that 
whereas India is experiencing (not 
for die first time) the former, she is 


tariir n „i„ :r „ " . l n UUK t lue iormer, sne is 

“KS V„ b L a C£°.; 52 expcri^clns. no r is likely to «- 


of imagination, can transform himself 
temporarily from Hdino Aequalis into 
Homo Hierarchicus will he begin to 
see what caste is nil about. . 

, This may seem a prescription as 
simple us the distinction between the 
two varieties of Homo (on which M. 
Dumont lays so much strew) is naive. 
The reader may also feci inclined to 
question whether Professor Dumont’s 
' claim lo have succeeded in 
this operation (for, without being 


pericncc, the latter. All the phe- 
nomena (such as urbanization) which 
seem to be Weakening caste, ns well 
as those (such as the formation of 
caste associations with political pur- 
puses) which-secin to be changing its 
nature and role, are regarded by M. 
Dumont as peripheral. 

Les valuers dc cnslc [he writes] cnvelon- 
pent et englqbem les ferments modernes. 
i s&uritd et les vieilles soll- 

darilds lemportent sur les velldltds 


jh W !. suc h * claim ■ “ tndipendance. On ne saurait trouver 

produced. $aqiai ; atratifleation, blit * . .'njpijcil in much of the Ian- nn nui^n^^ s S lion - h ce jour de 

■ M vs4i..c ... i. • guage he :tises) is justified by his : 1 ^" ,p “ lssari p Ce * j Education modernc cl 

possession of d special understandina. * ; ‘Scoaomiques et 


neither, per je. cah be held rekpon- »•: u> ms j** i nm « rn p«ri 0 
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Ideology, for him. is the very essence 
of ti way iff life ; and India's “ caste " 
is so well-established as to be vir- 
tually timeless. (Here, again, 
he seems to accept as well ns 
to expound, in Lho manner 
ol _ h participant observer, a 
trait of the traditional Indian 
civilization: its indificrence to mere 
history). Hcncc there is no need 
to seek the origins of the caste system 
In anything other than the values that 
Ihe system itself expresses and 
embodies. In terms of these values, 
it is consistent and self-explanatory 
—a form of " collective representa- 
tion " which must bo treated us a 
basic datum. Bougld the only other 
internationally -recognized French 
expert on Indian caste, defined these 
values, jn his Essal stir les castes 
(1908J, ■ in terms of Ihe separation, 
hierarchical arrangement and inlcr- 


rufc cleansed and intact but 
•jit 

of the reports quoted and 
i by the author deal with 
in the eastern provinces of 
and these districts have 
socialist strongholds since the 
of ihe nineteenth century. In- 
ly, such an approach therefore 
Kpa somewhat lopsided picture 
k not enough is known about 
‘we' 1 in conservative and 
itmian western Austria, 
reports show that the Gcs- 
[h disposal a vast army 
nliHiastic informants for whom 
ng was loo mean and unimpor- 
(o mention. Most of Lhem 
Austrians. This suggests 
B ? : Nazi sentiments 

Wli «pread and active 

a comparative sociologist na)^gJK) -llic.._end_ of t j ie war( 

is a great indologist. with i ril the subjects of the reports 
knowledge of his subject aM*' w tiberate risks in showing the 
city to convey thaUmowW?/^^ deviation from conformity. 


AUSTRO-MARXISTS 

Julius Braunthal : Victor und Friedrich Adler. Zwei Genera tionen 
Arbelterbewegung. 341pp. Vienna : Wiener Volksbuchhandlung. 


Ben Stoltzfus 

When ihe narrator of ihis first novel 
wants lcchnical advice on ihe assem- 
bly of his story he goes right to the 
top. lo God. who lakes the job over 
himself and proves that he, at least, 
believes Alain Robbe-CJ rillei lo be on 
the right track. It is no surprise that 
Mr. Stoltzfus, a professor of French 
in America, should have learnt so 
much from a novelist he has written 
a book about, but it is odd that he 
has not used the borrowed techniques 
more rigorously. 

The Eye of the Needle only gets 
under way once the narrator has 
abandoned conventional methods of 
writing about his past, and the alien 
power to whom he surrenders his re- 
sponsibility is simply that of free 
association. The book is therefore 
an uninterrupted sequence of mental 
pictures, which it is up to the reader 
to conceptualize, by concentrating 
both on the form each one takes and 
the order in Which they occur. But 
Mr. Stoltzfus, who is presumably nut 
writing the language he was born 
into, refuses lo restrict himself to a 
suitably pictorial prose; far from 
cleansing himself of emotive adjec- 
tives or metaphors, he often uses 
them to excess. This is surely cheat- 
ing, since he can in this way vary 
Ihe intensity of the narrator’s imagi- 


nings from outside, b> linguistic or 
rhetorical means. 

The novel's theme is guilt, as the 
book itself is a confession, hi the 
early pages the narrator's mind re- 
turns again and again lo the picture 
of a woman sewing, and the move- 
ment of her needle, together with the 
fact that she is making a mark on 
an otherwise virgin handkerchief, 
grows increasingly erotic, until the 
entire imagery of Ihe book has been 
brutally polarized between guilt and 
innocence, or dark and light. 'Hie 
source of the guilt in the narrator is 
sexual, but his personal conflict be- 
tween lust and the fear of hell-tire is 
soon absorbed into a much more ex- 
tensive racial and religious one, be- 
tween pagans and Christians, Nazis 
and Jews. 

From Ihis troubled centre The Eye 
of the Needle radiates very coher- 
ently, but it seems to go wrong when 
it flops down from the mythical Lo 
the historical. Moreover it does not 
really pose the reader enough pro- 
blems; Mr. Stoltzfus relies on the 
well-established parallel between the 
novel and the monologue of the 
patient on the psychiatrist's couch, 
but his narrator does not make a 
good patient because the screen - 
memories behind which he ought to 
be hiding turn out too often lo be 
transparent. 


nut such justification his iu'J 
as distinct from bis dwri^ 
tends to lose conviction. 

But the book remains a pu 
study of a neglected aspect ot v 
Asian social anthropology h i 
eminently suited to uDderiaker.f 
salutary influence offem* 
of the subjective bias of the a:J 
pologist studying morality perea 
the book. Morals and AW' 
undoubtedly suggest valuaMti 
to anyone intrigued by the |k 
men mi of trarw-cullural mony 


economical vigour. Concent 
his methodological oddilto, 
necessary, should not 
(hut Ihis is a book that briW 
plays the uppnrenl irraliocaitor 
tnuliclions and ambiguities 
in 'the caste institutions as 

consistent system, capable, in® 
tlo mil form, of providing®® 
components wilh alt"™ v 

clear guidance to t» ,r . 
rights and duties. As swjM 
caste vividly to fife, anjj *7 
discussion of its signify 
level. 


1, “viii vuiiiui li j|Ljr a 

F« nr dragged on and the pros- 
^ d Vjciory faded, more and 
' Ptftpw started nol to care, 
tg- them were many enforced 
Maiary Party members. 

5 ose arrives at the resigned 
top that anything and every- 
m was reported- from saying 


Of all the Marxist dynasties of Cen- 
tral Europe, that of the Adlers, who 
played a crucial rule in Austrian 
social democracy, is prububly least 
known to English-speaking readers. 
Victor Adler, the founder of the 
Austrian Social Democratic party, 
whs in many ways typical of 
the progressive Jewish intelligentsia 
of Vienna. He was born 
in Bohemia ; his father was a mer- 
chant who hud graduated from Ihe 
yeshiva to the University of Prague; 
his grandfather had been a poverty- 
stricken artisan in the ghetto. 
Friedrich, the son. was totally assi- 
milated. He was born in Vienna, in 
the apartment which was later to be 
the home of Sigmund Freud, studied 
science und in 1908 applied for (he 
post of professor of physics at Zurich. 
The selectors preferred his fellow- 
student, Alfred Einstein, a choice 
which finuily persuaded him Lo fol- 
low in his father’s political footsteps. 

Victor Adler whs clearly an out- 
standing political manager. He 
welded together a mass parly out of 
dispnrate sects and niude it. despite 
his country's industrial backwardness, 
second only to the German parly in 
electoral strength. He was nol a 
dogmatist: he admired Eduard 


BLOWING IT UP 

Paul Ferris : The Dam. 186pp. Hutchinson, 25s. 


Bernstein, the chief apostle 

of German revisionism, but 
disapproved of his tactics 
which threatened to split the move- 
ment. He had no time at all for Rosa 

Luxemburg and her "hysterical ....... .. 

materialism ", Friedrich was a first- familiar to the point of being banal : 
class scientist, which was rare among that the overriding human need 


The proposition which Mr. Ferris 
seeks to demonstrate in The Dam is 


Ihe leaders of international socialism, 
and, as a follower of Ernst Mach, 
close to the Vienna Circle of philo- 
sophers. which was even rarer. He 
was also, after 1918, the chief jn- 
spirer of the short-lived “24 Inter- 
national " in an effort to provide a 
rallying point for the left-wing oppo- 
nents of Bolshevism. 

Though Herr Bruunthal records 
these activities, he dues nol dig very 
deep. He has written a moving memoir 
based on personal knowledge and 
quotes extensively from (mainly pub- 
lished) letters and speeches. We dis- 
cover much about his subjects’ 
characters, less about their achieve- 
ments : here, for anyone with nostal- 
gia for hansom cabs on the Ring- 
strasse, is Sozialdenwkratie mil 
Schltipohers. This is a pity. We need 
lo know much more of what made 
Austro -Marx ism tick and Herr 
Braimthal is one of the few survivors 
who can tell us. 


CATHOLICS IN THE MIDDLE 

• Ole Deutsche Zentrumspartei 1917-192 3. 651pp. Dfisseldorf: Droste. DM.48. 
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essence, can accommodate ifiVa princinW 
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simple one, Lhe complicated forms value- As - ^nVia ^ 
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dependence of Ticicdilary social 
groups. M. Dumont goes further 
than his master by reducing cvcry- 
thingi in the last analysis, to the 
s of the opposition between 
‘■and the impure. From Ihis 
.. Jiiori fondamenlale " most of 
me rest flows. 


M. 


^ iRir r °F e of lhe two 

d er Parteien, 
S » to specialists, is 


AMONG THE J*£ 

[ C PRADHAk: 4jSSaM afiSJ 0 . spectattsis, is witbextremeGermanchauvinism.il 
Svitem of the 'JfclJESWfaibk'EW ! m P° rl ance, It may be noted here that the Centre 
India 2?5pP. -SwiI onaS? ^ ycars ^ erc higlily Parly, although accused of sympath- 

i... fid. Gefihan hlstorv and Izina with seDai-aliMii in the Rhine- 


Ity Press. 

This detailed study of 
tical orgnnizatiou 
khap (clan area' tnJ-J" jjh 
of the Kasshyapclan tf, “j 
MuzalTaruager District 


altitude of CathulL' politicians like gotten that Wirih’s genuinely popular 
Erzberger. For he had little patience appeal and his appeal ro.lhe youug 
with the near-separatism of the Btw- were assets .which the Cfiptrc other- 
arians whiob they so oddly combined ' wise lacked. 6n die other hand the 
with extreme German chauvinism. It rapprochement wilh the Soviet Union 

through Lhe Treaty of. Rapallo, for 
which Wirtb was responsible, and the 
parallel . German-Russl&n military 
cooperation of which he knew, lost 
him that Socialist support which he 
had hitherto enjoyed. 


is 

for a cause, a cause Lo which the 
individual can devote himself with- 
out any counting of cost and which 
can thus be made to justify the 
inanities of existence. 

But causes of the right sort, the 
ones capable of taking the self-love 
out of you as suction draws dust out 
of a hearthrug — these haive become 
hard to find. Some of the characters 
here are sLill looking hopefully round. 
The main one, Owen . Barber, . a 
young middle-aged bachelor Welsh- 
man, a civil engineer who is working 
on the Gwylfan dam which will 
divert more Celtic water down 
Anglo-Saxon water-closets, has 
found, or persuades himself that 
he has found, the answer to 
his problem in Welsh National- 
ism. Miriam Fish, a clergy- 
man's daughter new lo journalism 
and young enough for enthusiasm, 
writes passionately in her paper on 
behalf of the seedy- Mr. Montpelier, 
a newsagent evicted from his shop 
by the needs— as demanding as those 
of the water-closets— of an advanc- 
ing motorway. 

Other characters have abandoned 
the search. Owen's brother, an .upr 
and-comlug telly personal it y, c6n T 
soles hlnteelf 1 with 'success and extra- 
marital sex ini the person— televisual, 


exuding a bloodless, automated 
seductiveness— of Eileen Ap Morgan 
Laurence Verity, the chief reportei 
on Miriam’s paper, accepts the disil- 
lusionment which the antics of his 
wife and daughter — twee and promis- 
cuous respectively — force upon him. 

The darn, of course, has to be 
blown up— or at any rale dented. 
Owen finds the gelignite and after 
tussles with some farcical-sinister 
members of the Free Wales Army, 
manages to keep hold of it. At the 
end Owen, rather half-heartedly, goes 
to bed with Rose, his brother’s wife 
the only one of the bunch blessed 
—If that Is the word — wilh 
clear-sightedness, and on the morning 
after the Gwylfan dam has duly 
taken its knock and Owen's partner 
Id sabotage has been killed, she de- 
rides him with “You can't have a 
light for freedom without people 
getting hurt. Or isn't it a fight foi 
freedom after all 7 It's more than 
you bargained for. You've been 
running away all these years, ami 
now Iopk where you’ve run to 

This book has. moments of intelli- 
gence arid sharp observation. It is 
weakened by a certain raggedness, an 
inability— or perhaps a disinclination 
— on ■ the author's part to make any 
determined attempt at pulling it to- 
gether. ; The characters bump into 
one another pud plunge off along 
their various tangents like so many 
billiard balls. 1 


PLAYING IT UP 
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Benny Green:: Blame It eui my. Youth. 
30s. 


word, there 

studies of individual ^ 
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ndme que nous nous pioneering study .■ ^jplW- 
is ; i'iadolugje et ren- anthropological ‘ ^ i 
^ v, . .r-r . . T -- ■- - r ...Kuraison impossible'’, represented oy- 

gld us cdni’ * AD hough he. rejects. (bis accusation, D union ts 

i fcre H«w ; ,(h|ich justice in it; for, his Tamilnad: D .C; 

3 and fnak- efforts at comparison ore indeed ex- writer in E°sl| s d ° ^ f ^ 
irf e h?^2 b : 1 !- ,,em i c!y weak- being based on a dis- technique. *“ * J 

^ V -between Homo • Aequalls vestigatiottt 

^ eSfecn ''man) and Homo.Hiei- ber'; of • [bt^g 

fundamental ' arehicu* (‘ Indian" man) which tbe - ^ 

• tlHni r\b naltLn. 1 ■ 


history and izing with separatism in the Rhine- 
|^, o 0 f al l f or; the Catholic laud, never did so. 

f ^-Per ceil? COfn ’ T be unfortunate Erzberger was a 

j^ bui'glikoj^k thkw^S notoriously difficult colleague. A ■ - . 

more attractive figure, on the left of ■*'* ^ ys *”***>< Wlpp. Seek, 

political defen- [ bc Centre Party was Joseph Wirth, 

10 Wii| -the I 1 * so_ca lled a former schoolmaster from Baden. 

^ tnon- Warmly backed by President Ebert, 

W*. fw» r - he was appointed head of the govern- ft the crisis year of J?23. After 

s^ongiy men f . in Mav I9 1 ! at fortv-one the Stresemann had saved the country, 

of ***' «n May- 81 / oriy “ n f ™ | at e in 1923 an older, lesscontrover- 

y' i: Welniar .the rent youngest man to have. been German ..... - . , 

^^ ^dispensab'e pwt Chancellor. He was one of the few 
li J aovern mr rit • - jn enthusiastic supporters of the Repub- 
nf Ik outside the ranks of the 
Ti4h't$ : atrdfneeds -as the Soc * alist Party. He was indeed 

its^. leaders on unconventionally good terms 

Socialists; into 


governments between May, 1921, and 
November, 1922, Wirth was obliged 
to resign with Germany on the brink 
of (he crisis year of 1923. After 
Stresemann bad saved 
late in 1923. an -older, mjuh v*“> _ 

xial Centre Party leader, Wilhelm 
Marx, became Chancellor until Janu 


and Warburg. 25s. 

U would be a- pity to use Benny 
Green’s novel to. destroy Nik Cohn’s. 
True,. both books have a musician 
of sorts; as the central character,, and 
both writers arc music critics, blit 
there the* resemblance ends. - ; 
Blame It on my Yoiith is a 


lYJflHk! utuailic VUUUWVIIUI UIIIII.JWIM "MIINC (I Vfi *«/ -» lilim sa 

ary, 1925. The recovery, of Germany deceptively simple fictional account 

seemed to owe much to him; if there of Benny - Green’s! boyhood as a £ 

had not been a Communist candi- would-be professional tenor-player , differs gnjym its intensity of |ii 
date he would- undoubtedly, have followed by a period as scjle writer ‘ Pl^asantpess- from supb olhef pt: 
been elected President of Repub- on a show-biz weekly. The style Is 


Rant. It Is a pity that there is $ 
little about actually playing jazz I 
Ihis book. Benny Green is obvious! 
one of the few people sufficient! 
qualified to describe how a jazz; musj 
cian develops or fails to develop. 

,:The story .of. Nik Cohn's, lediou 
and niucky, fnnlasy such as .it ^ 


leaders °” unconventionally sood term date he would undoubtedly, have followed by a period as sefle 
Politics for their , . m ® n y Socialists; into the jj eBn president of -the Repub- on a show-biz weekly. The 

therefore ^ r 8 ain he became great friends with , |j c . j nRtea{ j 0 f HindeHburg In 1 925. chatty, amusing, intelligent : ‘ 
■, l>. Rathcnsu, being, - as Dr. Morsey hnw far the Centre had c, .u. ^ 
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ssffistsg-, 
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bejng, as Dr. Morsey 
says, fascinated by the cortipli- 

4 t<K' r ^ ,H l°9gb this was catlohs of Rathenau's person- 

5 contem »Uty. :THe Centre Party, as a ^hole 

Vatican UtUe sympathy, for Wirth s 

ro- ? enia S°8y» as its members would ^ptecfnineo oeicntc uiv ns' uu "'" * r • 

W- 11° ..'this 1 — in bavesaid, and they did not muen j^e emphasis was now. he claims, The plot twists like a pretzel, leaving 
ms*. tbe.iBavaria n a PP rove of Wirth’s appointment or D u( upon the slogan of Voiksgemein- Benny Green nipre bewildered lhan 

1 Rathenau as Foreign Minister. When which, as It wad intended that ihe read err— there Is a particularly 

ii u/ac murdereH thev rallied attracted support rathei well '-const rue ted; lenSe in Part 


broke away jn 
this, was 
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t^-lBd : ftr..'JKP 1 Q0-! has auc- Ra mcnau as ru reign rviuns.t.. sriwft Whi 

Volkspartei Rathena ; u was murdered they rallied ■ |t s} j ouJd ^ Wllli „ — . ..... 

V to Wlrth's support, but they did " ot . f ro m the right than from the left, but Three' where the narrator, though 
for! ft. n really welcome! his famous cry [ Dr. secnict j (0 — * »» — ^ n.. .» «n m- 


epics as My Self for Fame and .'Ai 
Night Stand. One entire chapter j 
devoted to the hero, aged nine, catch 
ing files tied tearing their wings* oil 
keeping them- till they rot, then feed 


This shows how. &r the. Osntre had g 0 far as 1 was able to make out, 

moved since. 19 17* On thd.olher. hand. Rath’s father appeared to have come td - - ; « — - 

In Dr, Morsey's view, H had by the -some kind of^ arrangement with God,, keeping them 1 til] they rot, then 
'time of the' "ere oL Marx " moved ..whereby he consented- to warship Ood, ing theni to his pet budgie! the 
to the right and settled down to a less providing God agreed' to worship .him 'stoning the budgie Id death, tb< 
determined defence of the Republic. ‘P reiuro. .: . . -. . feeding it to his pet cat, which is the 

m._ ' una ' nnui . hi> oinlmn' TS. ulnt finieli liV* '« hi-nlml laauinn. nnlcnnivl |jy Jjjj SlStCfS Th 

sensationalism goes 
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put. an end to the friction; giving us all the facts, never discovers 
between Jcfl and right within Ihe himself tbrit his friend Kaufman fled 
party. j , - the country after getting a girl preg- 


throughout the whole book. Charai 
lefs are forever slabbing or razo 
slashing each oLher,- beating eac 
other to h pulp, or vomiting, ’ll 
reader may feel inclined to share ti 
latter activity. 


- ffU i Mii'i ii r-Ti — -“i — rr-'^nnfrnrr 
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Hampshire 

Winchester: 

21s. 

are here 


Arl and Architecture 
CiftM.w. M migaiu-t. 

Chart 'hex. 172pp. 

Win mn Piibliealiuns. 

Hampshire clin reties 
Simipcd in llfleen regions teach pre- 
faced hi a skelch-niiipj for the help 
of huirisis in the county with an 
interest in church architecture and 
furnishings. Based on a recent sur- 
ve>. the book has much more in-for- 
mation about these churches than 
would be found in the guidebooks, 
and those with special interests will 
appreciate the classified lists of par- 
ticular features -armour, brasses, 
medieval tiles, murals and so on - 
with their locution. A well -designed 
and attractively illustrated book 
which covers .some new ground. 

Josef Herman : Paintings and Dmw- 
inns. Ini reduction by Edwin 
Mullins. 4>pp. 31 plates. Evelyn. 
Adams and Msickny. £3 I0&. 


JtJUUKb KtChl VhU 

| Che inclusion of a booh in this list does not preclude its subsequent rer/cu'l 


American “ showbiz Tile society it 
depicts is e.xtravagani and has onl> 
one normative value, success. But 
i he central character, though sub- 
scribing in that value, has a strain 
of something nobler, as was shown 
in the courage with which he faced 
the long years of pain anil ill health 
thai followed a riding accident when 
he was forty-six. Both legs were 
crushed so baiSly that amputation 
was advised. .Shec r wi II po we r si a ved 
this uif and kepi him alive and work- 
ing for another twenty-six years. Cole 
Porter had no illusions about ihe 
nature of his talent, which was fur 
ephemeral songs in musical comedy 
and film: what his biographci calls 
his “ no praise — no good ” psy- 
chology included the recognition that 
his compositions dated. Rather more 
about his musical life and talent, how- 
ever. would have been welcome: we 
learn that he liked playing piano duets 
but not much about his taste. The 


of luuii with those of planted areas, 
low bushy shrubs with tall trees, fat 
rounded plant forms with thin spiky 
ones. His knowledge of uiuisiiui 
plants is vast, bin this does not pre- 
vent him from advocating the use of 
the humblest cottage Bowers in places 
where their charm is welcome. When 
good taste and wide knowledge are 
backed by personal experience, the 
reader's confidence is assured and he 
can feel that the advice given 
is sound. The author writes clearly 
and vividly, his instructions are easy 
lu follow, and he conveys his enthu- 
siasm and real love of gardening to 
his readers. 

The book is well produced, has a 
very thorough index, the black-and- 
white photographs are clear and 
excellent, and (he colour plates rather 
better than most, except for the one 
opposite page ‘)2, where the " rich 
lilac and parma violet “ of the rose 
Rose-Marie Viand have come out 



have a distinguished and individual acter drawing, as of Porter’s wife, 
place in contemporary British art. An strikes ihc reader as at once sympa- 
apprecuitive introduction by Mr. ihe lie and judicious. 


blown-up photograph of a bright 
yellow chrysanthemum as dust-cover. 

History 

Ci.\Y. Petek and the Editors of Time- 
Life Books. A }>e of Enlightenment. 
192pp. Time-Life International. 

concerned with the ideal in the sense hero. Muff it and you're a dope. Bern- . . 

stein made if* was the New A ™ces m colour photography, and 


Edwin Mullins discusses the artist's 
development in the twenty years 
covered by the reproductions and the 
qualities in which his originality lies. 
It is a justifiable conclusion that he is 


F.WEN. David. Leonard Hcruxtcin. 

175pp. W. H. Allen. 25s. 

“Like a shoestring catch in the 
cen trefie Id— make it and you're a 


that he generalizes in both form and - — - ----- .. , . «• - r t - 

content. Though a Welsh mining * Doily News's tribute to Bern- P, d P s 00 «ie influence of the smnll 
village where he spent some years stein’s debut in 1943 (a lucky a, ' e Producing more and more 

- -It..- *!— -‘l!. - 7 . Kr.nl. n ,,, “ ** books whose first appeal is to the 

eye. Age of Enlightenment is first 

me J nd foremost a handsome picture- — - .- wlsw ,y aware- 

New York Philharmonic.'" Mr ?SP k f u ,oh - - ets °“ l *° . conve y «*“- ncss - cmulitj n»l fullilment and self- 
E wen's tribute, also very much in the y the Spi -S and ■statements of control. 

;oc con- popular style, describes how this t “ r 0 y ’| hl l »Mucd rich colour. There is no doubt that some people 

description intended heir to the flourishing family » J? W, °d Se PJP ture . s - as in have been helped by methods of this 

labourers, beauty parlour supply business came the In™? 8 !*” ! e, ' ie * and kind, which place stress on improved 


gave a direction to his painting, he 
has never been a “ social realist *’ or 
one to comment on the miner's lot. 
He does not necessarily show the 
worker sir work— often an appro- 
priate title would seem to be 11 Con- 
templative Figure ", a 
as applicable to his field-Jabou 


break when Bruno Walter was 
taken ill). He was then the 
youngest man ever to conduct the 


M.isiei. the Sinihitli>l. ,mj so n n . 
I he >ioi i is lold .ilmosi in ij lL - form 
of a Platonic dialogue, and there can 
be liitlo ili ui hi dial ihe author's juu-n- 
lion is dial ii should pi oxide a pm- 
gressixe cxposihon „f li^vpiian 
I hough I . Bin (lie (hiiimlii purveyed 
here i> a lai cix from whni can 
be detei mined fioiu a matter-of-fact 
sl'iidv of Egyptian writings. |i | s :m 
in lei pie la lion wholly person.il to the 
amhoi. Much is fanciful and based 
on shaky philological ideas: the 

whole is esoteric and symbolist. Jt 
i< hard lo know how to classify i| lL . 
book, and ii is hinder lo decide for 
what audience it is intended. It i.s 
•scarcely a novel, although it is very 
imaginative . it is not ;t treatise on 
Egyptian thought, although it is 
ostensibly about Egyptian ideas. It 
is however, hard reading, in spite 
or being well and smuuthlv translated 
by Sir Ronald I raser. 

Psychology 

Brown. Oiivj I.vii . Innate 

lower. 1 2 1 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 

I he author's phihisophy is based 
upon Ihe teachings of Di. W. H. 
Bates, [lie opthalniologist whose 
methods greatly impressed A Id oils 
Huxley, K Matthias Alexander, the 
prophet of " constructive conscious 
control ". and Dr. Roger Villoz. a 
Swiss psychiatrist who claims to have 
discovered a hitherto unknown 
variety of brain vibrations. She out- 
lines a method of re-education based 
on their work which is alleged to 
provide relief from fatigue and ten- 
sion and lo increase sensory aware- 
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fatfUGH OF WORTHING 

f^BsTANr-llFFERtNCE LIBRARY 
VlllilNS ore InviieJ tyt ihe -lj"u 
fimr in Hie Reference l.lh«iv "» A I*. 
S^e.n8 tv 

' itlli ht juWect l«- l 


he JeleimincU 
.nee. 

be wbjeci i»; ihc NjhuiuI 
?rlatfW-ini of Service of Local Ooum- 
-jatfd ihe piwWmw “f 'he 1 ,K ' jl n,,v " 
cajinnuiilon Ael*. 

Jk run* ihe second lurpni h'«v« In 
3, mmlnixo of over MJW, ami H 
ihan u ihoiMind .idJIilumil rol- 

I*® ^taring *Be, uBilMailnm wild es- 
» ililnf rhe names Ol !*•> ncrvnw 
nhrkriKC nuy be nudk*. niasi w rcv’jivwu 
nS Kin. ttnml PuMle L:hrar». 
b) ik-i Uier llun ihc -l*i hipiemher. 

US FOOR D. Towo.i Ter* 1 ;- 


peasunts and fishermen as to his 
miners. He avoids the assertively 


to make 
he went 


proletarian gestures 
Expressionist. Permeke 


auppiy ousm ess came r h» .i X. . on improveu 

e it and what happened when the Gr | nd hablls . of posture and movement, 

me assertively .■■*- •»«** on making it. Those whose o, ose ’ 7'"® to S* , ey 5* For milscu,ur relaxation, and the im- 

of the Belgian interest in Mr. Bernstein for •• Lenny " Zre k Pmf lf r b«le deeper provemenl of concentration and con- 

ke, who, how- as Mr. Ewen usually calls him! is text wifb Ji« ;^r«? ay i S scholar| y [ol through systematic exercises. At 

u. tj__ matched huo f.« «i.. i . Wlin IIS COmpl ehensive acemmi the samp limn i i_. 


"RANCH 1-lBRARIUrt 

K n 

tyia anil □ half day 
APriV Icihsr. siailDj jii, piuru i 
iliial.llcaikriu, and nano m itu. 
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BUCKINGHAMSUtT 

education comma 

Kft l *" Uk County libnr) Scr_{ - 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY ^ f 
N.J.C. Condlikrna of Scirb. SatMlia 
tlatc nubjeci 10 medical euafiwii 
In approved cdm Lhc Coasi C«Ui 
m arnni lowitdt removal apew 
■mini of 1100 , 

Fnriher dctoila nuy be tfubj In] 
Cminiy Librarian, Coumy Oflw, ftiidl 
Aylenbury, Ducks, 
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County Ufflaa, Wakon Sate, A)Wm I 

wlili i be uitm sod addm d iwi 
lo PB received by Ihe I4ii Sctuaic, IVl 



.. . . in. the D . . _ 

grey . home reservations may be felt Kou gh-ri{!er, journnlist, celebrity, 
about (he wording of his quoted “ nd ® score °f other things besides, 
dictum that “To be truly relevant “ . Paterson collected many 
art must provoke thought and stimu- A, i s f r alian bush ballads and wrote 
late feeling rather than delight Ihe I™ 1 , 1 * mor « of ii is own. including 
senses " but it may be interpreted as ‘ Waltzing Matilda ". In rhis encr- 
; his personal aim of depicting a basic ® etlc biography Mr. Semmler digs 
humanity without inappropriate dee P ll1t0 His writings to catch Ihe 
embellishment. ftavour of his work and to present 

i » _ _ his reactions to men and events 

Myers. Bernard S. Art and Civil i- Paterson brought- a clear Australian 
»«»«. 423pp. Paul Hamlyn. cjps ' to bear . » ASl TkSb! 

and French. He had -something to 


£4 4s. 


Hutchinson. 35s. 

It has been a long century from the 
day when for many a young girl the 
alternative to semi-starvation as a 
seamstress was a marriage which 
ottered a reasonable chance of getting 
me side of her husband's boot on her 
head on a Saturday night, to that in 
which she is free to choose between 
being a nursery school helper and a 
Bunny, with marriage in either case 
a dead cert. Dr, Rover, who has lold 
History of the struggle for women's 


scepticism. Further, like most 
writers on re-educational topics, the 
wi iter cites no figures and seems 
no! to appreciate the need for con- 
trolled experiment in assessing the 
value of the therapy she advocates. 

Railways 

Nock. O. S>. The Ci.W.R. Stars, 
Castles nnd Kings. Parti: I9(M- 
930. 159 pp. David und Charles. 
£2 2s. 


...... , .. “““ WIII 6 HIIIIK IU -w. nuiiitu a 

A revised edition of the book by Dr. sa V °n everything from the snort of rl sms omen's Suffrage and 

Vf L - T» r t ivkl.nli ll .I.J a. L’SllftC /I miln ■ . ■ rOi 7l % Print it* t ffJAA im .4 t 


A full and (for all true rnilwaymen) 

A-ri . . ^ aJWllul ... B tum ''urinating examination of tlic great 

Myers which first a ppea red "ten" years ki . ll S s down' under* i o" Ca^o^in^he P u ty Po [ Uil ' x - /Sw-/9w!“ has' now yca ^. nl Swin ' ll,M when George Jack- 
ago. tracing the development of the World War. charted it through 100 years of J 011 Churchward was transforming the 

visual arts in relation to their en- », cartoons and comments in Punch, hieunnitive stud. Mr. Nock lias come 

Vironrnenl. Substantial alterations fc,t ,,CJ,l ° 11 There could be few belter sources for Hcross *«« extremely Interesting 

lion-scientific social history — includ- nt ' v n i**fcrinl and thoxu who think 

'"8 jnal of Punch itself. The early lhcy kn,,w i' 11 about Churchward's 

Radical Journal, in which, il is not " s !, arj( " aiul " Castles *' and C, B. 

always remembered. “The Song Collett's “Kings" may be in for n 


have been made in rhe text to the sec- 
tions on the Far East and on modern 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The visual presentation has been 
redesigned with good effect and the 
. wp&lfh of illustration is a special 
feature. More than 100 black-and- 
vvhiles have been added, others 
changed: for better views of architec- 


MoRRi.su, Ivor. Disciplines of Edu- 
cation. 336pp. Allen and Unwin. 
£2. (Paperback. 28s.) 

As long as there are examinations 
there wuj be books summarizing lives 
and giving gobbets about great men 
and their works. This one goes deeper 
than most and has a good biblio- 
graphy ' ' 


of the Shirt 
had its moments 
and its decades 
of snobbery 
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Aatiaiiinl Librarian, £1.195 W pjX'JJ’il 
.Senior Library AuLiani. ttl> B I' 1 
aniiinii. . _ i- 

Eunlwr parilculan from Tie l*»2« 
bu roll Unlveisliy Llhnnr. Ci«l* W", 
burRii, X. w whom appScs*ni 
vunn ■■■ posfcjc. — 
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cuiulldiiic. 


flI T , - — - - - . , toeach of its sections t «“!»« of its to- *»- «5M 

ture and sculpture. An extra 100 as ihc usual well-intentioned synop- ?!f y ““ n nil d-Vicioriani. (see the drawings by Mr. I'. W. Hawksworth (!“'•■, r h e v ni «‘ ! 

n Plato to Skinner and Karl S. !\.° L flin, 'V ed women teachers), ater Chief Mechanical Engineer of olyn <:■ >' 


Suncraiuinaik*. 
glviiw 


,wu re,t BWSr* 


cblpur subjects .include a number from 
or ‘ outstanding . wofk6 not often Mannheim, 
seen in re pr oduct iori. There 


d,„ ,l.l ------- — — — ■'■vmiuiimi Engineer m 

But the heart has usually been true, Jc Orem Western) who worked with 
r**: - . >sv' vMMuiion. more is „ , T e sens ® being quick to take Churchward on the project. A second 

a glossary Pc L L : Mai ^' Seeing to tlie Heart. !2lj part of , lhe . oppressed, and the volume describing the later dcvc- 

atld full index, The- whole is a re- *- 96 PP. ■ Ohatlo and .Windiis. 35s.. ad . was . ^ways liable to revolt at lopnient on “ Kings" and “Castles " 
markably comprehensive work of (Paperback, 18s.). uie sheer idiocy of some ot' the oppo- is to come, 

general refeience, , its twepty-seven Student teachers who want to know l0 ,^ e v ? les f° r women cam- 
sections ^ ranging Ccohn pf6hlslor'lc how to apply the htlractive ideals of ? ' Sn T How 11 regarded the total Religion 

puinting to mid-ivvenlieth-centiiry Op areally ity and imagination to their ■ iS¥*!!" e “ t of th ? ^ofe extreme s'pcncfr ^ 

art - from Stonehenge to Brasilia, '- ■■ ' Wachirtg of English to young child- 7 lhtant5 IQ , ,he campaign Dr. Rover ' / awj ' » Jl ,e Gp *f Th(lt 

. ren,«n add this book to growing' hot tejl us. Even at this distanct L 0 hS unH t 5 5pi i Darlon - 

Biography and Memoirs booklist.. Sometimes Miss Peel seems ° ne wonders intermittently what Thl - J"! und ’Todd. 6s. 

cavalier in her rejection of ascertain ^ ld have .been the consequences J f h jf . voiume in the “Where We 
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& '■ ~. ,pp : . A 11 ?" Unwin- whole she is iw reasonably aiid per- 

; ■ i : ' l ! SU ^ Sl ^ “ is Practical. P ' 

India IS. the keL ting,, sahib .the cen- r . 

tr^I chartctcr. ; Sq, as you ex- '*“™c(iing .- 

^ec(, these. Klltes qf m^moii' tucn oh-. Roper, Tanning. Thehmduv Time* 

, .napjeanng.llgers >nd the like. This : Cartoning Book. iSfu&S't 

IS a 1 exclimuL Mr ''AnrW„ n . • . M 


AppHcRttoOL 

1 1 ih Ssn*tnibcr.J« 7 -^ t | 


able from lhf ^"UuoiM 'W 
Mure Sired. £ * ,u ”.. 


js all exdtmg; Mr; Anderson in- 
. eludes,, however, encounters with a 
:.dacbjt r flpd sorpe my stories of- the 
Oast, 1 here is, too, a ; moving 
account of, the deith of an aged 
elephant..":; . 

ECI.LS. Gi 11 KOB. The- Life that Late. 
:! tt* Ledc . A Biography of Cole 

3S3 ?P- ' W.: H. Allen. 

£2 5s; 


£3 3s. 

During the 
ning Roper „ 
Times have been 


t[ the “martyr “Emily Davison who S,and ser [ es . which is Intended to 
threw herself in front of the Kina's pr P v,de an introduction to theologi- 
horse at- (he 1913, Derby, had got off and n . ldra l questions for college 
w ,l «? fe w broken ribs! and contrived ^ udants - ls concerned with the impe- 

to kill the jockey. Or even- in a dlI ]? e . nls l ? free moral responsibility - — - r/ , u nh „ 

‘ : ’ ® nd * s written by a psychiatrist who LONDON BOROUGHU^ 

has both academic and clinical ex- L -i!*flEE D Lt BR * B,4 !d ,f 

perience, His starting point is that ._„2J£2S* 

.-. it is valueless for Christians of to- 
. day to. act as if -Freud and -his suc- 
cessors had added nothing to our 
understanding 'of the springs of 
hqrnan behaviour. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
SCIKNCH MBKARY 

APPLICATIONS arc mi-Ted f..r Ihc POST nf 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Dulles will include 
supervision »*f a growing periodicals MlhHl. and 
work In one of the Ihrcc suhicci ilIvKlmis ,*r rhe 
I lurary. Cundklnks shim Id have a good lift noun 
degree. Prnfcjsii>nni gualllKdlkiui and appro- 
nr law library experience will be additional 
reeiiinniendJifons. Salorv will be within ihc 
range IT.IOS by iT5 to n.lsO by 160 to £1.500 
(hir) by increments to 0.270. 

Formi, of urniFcarinn and fnriher derails, return- 
able not luicr than 23rd September, fiom Ibe 
Rcglsirar, 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Chartered Librarians vvlin are convderfng appif- 
Ing for pnsis graded In ihe Librarians' scale 
ftNIO w 11.435) where ihe commencing salary 
offered is less than £ 1.220 per annum arc advised 
'» read the notice In th e current IsSuc of UuIwh. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Imeresiina Job for Iniclllirem young WOMAN 
nr nitod educntlnn, able io une. in lenillna library 
•if Anglican women's nrtiunl/uiion. i.)(l to $ dpi. 
Monday- Friday, free lunches. Rood holiday*.— 
Apply lo Axdsianl becretary. MOTHERS' 
UNION, 24 Tufiun Street. London, S.W.I. 

(continued on back page) 


OTHER VACANT 
APPOINTMENTS 
BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

The Library Awa'-atfoii mvhes application* for 
lhc perinancni noiliion »l INDLxER on tbc 
■ilwff of the Bril hit Technology Index. Ihe pesl 
would cult n person wlih leanings towards chttt- 
flcmlon or -»iibJce[ em.i fog ulna and wime interest 
in i lie sublet; t matter of sclenec and technology. 
Salary for a Chartered l.ihrorinn would be nn a 
wale LI. 100 io 11.465, point of entry according 
in experience. 

The post is Included In lhc Association j 
improved, contributory supers mi nation scheme. 

Applications should be made to the Secretary 
Library Avsuclulltm. 7 Rlilguinunt Sirecl. Store 
Street. LoikIou, W.C.! t by Hth September, 1967. 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 

MIDDLF.TON-Sr.-QEnRnr: COLLEGE OF 
EDUC'A i ION 
(Near DARLINGTON) 

API'I K'AI IONS are Invited for the follow- 
ing APPOINTMENTS In thh, new Teacher Train- 
ing CollcRe: — 

PWNCIPAL/SPNIOR I.ECrURliK and DEP- 
UTY PRINCIPAL (MAN OR WOMAN). 

Candhlnic* should be i rallied und piswcss a 
fli v nf honours degree of ii llriihh llnlverdiy ond 
Mi i mid lutve had sullabie experience. The Collego 
will he Group 4 for h.ilnty uuiposi-s. 

TUrOR LIBRARIAN (MAN OR WOMAN). 

C'andidniL-ii should lx- Cliunered Librarian* with 
gTadmilL* i|imlineitlliins. Tin . 1 p-’M will Involve fnll- 
IIiiil- work In ihe library und will initially be nf 
Lecturer auuti* for ralnry ntirnusts. 

n«th pivtla will bu ovaSluble from January, I9n8. 

Puriiier purtlcutani end uppllcaifun forms (o bo 
rclurned by Itfth September, 19*7. from imdci- 
slgncd. 

O. II. ME1 CALEB. DlR-cior of Fd oca lion. 

Cuuniy Hull. Dnrhuni 

»h August , I Of ,7. ' 

WORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMlTrEE 

appointmeSt 4 

HISTORY H^RT ^nMrlEMRNlARY 

Technical A«k(»i. unnk of femgle) npting - 
in assist with ihc general .uganlwilon of slide 
cidkctloiu, Coitege collect iui« # and exHIMlIoni. 
anil the moFniennnco and use of visual and nmlio 
aldt. photo-copying emilpmcni, Ac. 

Salary £710 lo £860 with Inmmcnii for pre- 

V ^prtic5Sloft IO fo(m» and funher p«ilcutars from 
the Principal. College of Art. Ctefch Sireet. 
SinurbrWgc. on reedpi ot stamped nddreaseo 
foriicap envelope. 


Y OUNG WOMAN With at least G.C.E. science. 

for | raining In biicrcarlng. resnonsUTe po*t. 
InformuMfon nsshiant ushia UDC.--Wriie 
Librarian, lroo and Steel Instfiuie. A Grorvenof 
Gardens, London,. S.W.I. 


HACKNEY LIDRA**. y ihe «ef&^^£ n ^»i Seciton 

ARPL 'CATIONS « .« 

FOR SALE AND WANTED 

tssamesyrmsa 

■ arrive • 


hippophilic socieiy, the horse. 
Ll Phllosobliy 



den ei-si But Simdav" ^ Hodder and Stoughton. 35s 

to get used for ljghtiha Mondavi Her-bak. a young Egyptian - whiMm Cl!l V. an be haviour. It is even less 
bonfire, and qU the valuable advice ^ ra 'bing.has been described nsvehna ^ ss i' nie hopelessly that 

■goes up in smoke. So Sere is that 14 fi i r ' b(jk Pea. u in Ebook Si real?, 1 ^ haS ma . de "P"**?** of 
we have , been waiting for— 4 he best puL . trough a course of funher edu- ■ Sm nf pl2° n »* , asserll .°i 1 ^ c hnst- 
of the- articles belween T^^S ? at *on which Initiates hS ^i.°L eSsenl, « l moral freedom ” A 


main psy- 
and a clear 
in its vari- 


'.Bis' 1 ofUriiwtlBta. belween'lwo cover, ' ' gjffi Whlc. hiniiilo "u,, 

Thib is.a-fnscinRIing biograpfiy.fi> ii,g he cho B n tt l^.ic a l Ibeorics t 

True wine: I niakei tljtbrffli, rend- briehl^eis of nowe°*olo u » S?- 5 ™ , ™tr°n by c^Tft 't oo wlfH Nines, ,n ns var.- 

,„ 8 abou, , ralhcr : W s U b|«t. ^'Hbdc&. of ^ 

. • ■: - i •Jwuys hdprul- and hopeful too. 

:• .' ■■ '. -i ■' -O' -A.-: - - "■•••■ 


CnalNh MU'.*™ t* 

School co^gy .SS,, in A 

Conimenelng y. n IP^ ^ 

ass 

j* 

.■ffl®- AsnN.^ : f 


form ffo"' ^""pnlh 
Cniisue. 

2».W.IV. for 

CMs In® “* ie ■ 


'' S§^ME j LIS : COLLEGE 

KEITH. M.A., B-Sc. 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

T- ill-£l,220-£l,435 per annum. 
su HabIe ex-Service candidates other things 

^*11 bo required to take up duly as soon os 

of dude8 ' etc., may be hnd from the 
5jJ[^%lMer than Belfast 9, by whom applications must be 

ii? 9 f h ” e P <ef Rbe r> 1967. \ 


E x S Fi t* 1 RD J 1 tTRARs-n-Fiy r. oi„tii: 

DrWt - 

T S^“ OUl'l.iCAl INC h our buslitsTj. 
Lid.. 75 s'tfctt. &E& " al 

h new riling. Tup« and 
Jr'.P 1 l y»l , e | .fc. lhi‘!„L..Hit-\. — Sybil K.ing. 21 
Hiaih Sircci, London. N.W.J. HAM. 5 52V- 0504. 

X'irni)\n R, lf Ntl and D || ri(iS ,| lng'“cwiih illuf 

j AI *- roguircdi. - Mr* B.rJ. R» l. 
OAk. \ andfa T r iky. EsnK nilh. Devon. l L -i. 4147 . 

T'»,h'*i^P ■ ,|1 - *“*■ words.— i. 

7 SU n "" *-**• * C ' a »- 

TONa. MSS.. Ac lernw hi urunacniuni.— 
1 Maihei. «i l.isicr Cioiv. HcyMiam. 

i.arciishue. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A N, l!?y E i Ultoiraicd Caulnguc. 2 «. nd. 

Lr~^l | 'h» > lw ,n 1 LSI. Shuiixn. Chmcr. 
G^MAN HlKlKS N'uuhl und kiIJ.-I IBRIS. 
. _™ Boundaiy Bond. N. W. 8 . MAI. . 1 I 1 J 0 . 

5,000 * J CCUL I BT'ORS." Fib* cuiulugucT 

LJ N \,°f! S nd u Ub . l,,,r hPWLers' Haiidlidnk. An 
mMi' ,, "l" on ll,,w ,u avoid iincmnl'Ty- 

Pni^rhl k in CU ‘ ? i p 'I, ^’ unlry - “""nd lit. ■«] 
ra^rback 10.. -K. Bala I'rrss, Brin. N. Wnlfc. 

VX/ANIbO, '■ I lie fi'minii U-ut”. by Rulwer 

5Vri*hum 0n '~ Ljril ' *' 1,1 nu “' 17 E ® cp fo n Sum. 
“ C^?ii AL r >*W September 

wiih .n f I "If , SI * 1 tALIST STANDARD" 
.TnM5^i.™ e nS ,i c ,nj 2 I'npplemeni. Cnnirihnitoni 
Ucn , lln J Si".'liill*ni from Companion Por- 

W«r d r 1 Y\. Ptnt,: |KMI frrt froni : -One 

Clinfinm uLS ,, u lhe S * lill « PUB Of O B.. 52. 
yjaptiam High Suce i. London. S.W. 4 , 

A N nV,rtV. E r P'u r ‘ ,m i*ilute pr lee*. —Arl 
TiJHstribtnfon. VI High Mrcei. Aaffttani. 


— — .TiH.S.£ t AIIKTBHqn?. 

I EARNED and vik'inlfk 7 periodicals in nil lan- 
^ gitagra wumej, H> PORDES, 524b Fmchlra 
koju. Lundon. N W.f. HAM. 9878. 

and pnipie bi 'he American 




anu pnipjg BI 

, Bort kil t ire In Lu s cmboiirg, 

“ 1VT'..^« E r l,.F E -' As mcntusncil In 

vnra itahA Jan. ,5. Pri- 

limned cd.iJun. Price ills anhiiv. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 479 ^ Mavk-Taesu-r 
Rcud, Hradi.vd 5 L \„rkshlre. 

rjSEp BtJOKS. Cheap Brliannieu. fig sent — 
L-' SitYtrdale. i 142 Argyl c Siren, Glaigow, 

_ Ab * where in the couniry 

A LL BOOK'S by pnn. 1 ’oiul IaS Ccnirc. JO 
Sackvl l le sir eei. Lo ndon, W.L 

H.M.S.O^ nublicaiion 1 circa 

vTISbJj Special (itvrniluni : France! nd- 
E.C 4 . BDd ,>riCL ' IO BuK H - ,9y ' T** Time*. 


THEATRES 

M E a R an A ( l M ' Sff-J*. ( ™'au,rani 283?). 6 & 

7 , Tu. 8.40 oniyi. Adrienne 

La2inTp HE !si IGH1 r for 0 BARBARA by D. H- 
Lawrence. DIrccicd by Rubin MMglcy. 

literary 

E N J°Y WK I1 1 MO ?— Tlicn write for prnfil. 

r 11 Hl " 1 Ifitmlbook Iiree) dei.iliinp 

courtiku nnporiuniik-i for beginners or expert- 

Sh"«Wre. ri,Cr s RIn “ ,TLS »' «ua, Craven a™ 
W R ,Vi P*'iFlT.--St-ad for fmcresiini 

£ s .y ,J WEEKLY can be added (o your 
liicoiite jy writing m home. Ton wrtiera 
^ OII L JJ CrclHlvo W| t')ns semlnan 
Senraw tfl 0 ,hrU *i' ■« "ow an addfilotul 
of vmir w tJv n 0,l f ie ‘ Sl ? d * * hon HHClmen 
M'lW c l w i ‘ fcl,Cf nbouI younwlf. 
1™ you Kim ynur chiUKci • are 

»'Hn*J L «)F /OURNAUSM IAJ1. 

l a.^- ww,iy ^ 

GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

DR I r LSH MUSEUM— Admission Pee: opm 
JJwrtWm IB-5 nnd Sunday 2.Jll-ij. Cum-ni 
eahi Miknw IncliMic. Chinese P*intlng-ihe last 
I- .v W„ V."*-" r,i e r ln Canada" and " Cubit 
in fheJfVl Century . 

pERMANENtllXfllTnYlnN of ) It Jin graphs h," 

Jc A 1 mil age. Arp Buihr. CJiadwiCfc. Kokoachkii. 

0i' te,jY., U ‘' l ‘‘ ° a ”- I7 '“ 

rTt'EVRt AALleRY. " 30 Ilruipn Si reel. W.J. 
Conicmpsirary Orliiah nnd Frc ' “ 


nn view. 


Daily ifl-5. Saitirdayj" ]o?L* 


'.'educational". 

CTUDY at .HQME.-PohoI TurkJn tot Q.C.H. 
5 /'t)" 4nd ■' A*'; Lundon Urivcraliy degrees 
(B.A., H.S.. B.Sc Econ., LL.B., B.D.9 and Dip- 
kmui. Courses in Classical .and Modem Lnn- 
flnagei and Utrraiure.— Prospeciu* from E. W. 
Show FWftcr. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Dept. TMJ, Wolsey 
tfa)l, Oxford. (EaiaWfcheU 1894.) • 


PERSONAL 

DOEMS published r BreakLhru Magaifoe,— Ken 
JT Gccring, L/Deiubara, Lind Add. Sossck; 
fRfaOtAiinNAL' “ rfritdeiiDal dub. — JW 
i. double and ifng'o roonwt.ZS per week, pan-: 
bomd. — 12 Park bill Road. East Ckoydon, London. 
Tc L CROydon 2634. 

poR Wr'iYtno and private study.- 


?R1 

The Oteduont Memorial Library offers d . 
genial venue. It . oomblnei an am Jlbrafy. ». 


corofonablo board rcsMence in delightful 1 sur- 
round in si. Deiaib gladly sen,.— St. Dbfniol't 

library. Hi warden, Chesier. 


/COLLECTOR BUYS old coinj Send for offer 
Uto Laurerison, |2 Worficy Rd,. London. N.W.3. ; 



JERSEY 

CHANNEL (SUNOS 

A vacancy exists In the Jersey Public 
Lltwarles >qr a CHIEF ASSISTANT. 
The post Ii permanent apd recipro- 
cal' pension arrangements have, been 
mRde With Local Goyenimont k etc. 
Low djeonte tax and np purchase 
tax. Applicants must' be Chartered 
Librarians, with suitable experience. 

Salary on scale £1, 123-El i3 1 9. 

Application forms and conditions 
of service can be obtained from 
the Establishment Officer. States' 
Greffe, Jersey, Channel (stands, 
and completed fcumi mutt be returned 
.not later tha n 16th September, fr6/. 



o 


W 

<8* 


F 0 I I I.-W f ' or ll . I if f.\\f All. avion POlVStt f ■ oil ADD, 7 J YLi 

Dyestuffs division 

The Manchester headquarters of the ICI Dyestuffs £ 
Division ofieis these interesting and challenging -i 
posts in the- fields of information and librorranship. ir; 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

for a post in the Fine Chemicals Service. This 
unit handles a wide range ot chemical compounds • 
and supplies information on structure, availability c- 
and methods of preparation. Both conventional f; 
and machinp-'iDrted indexes are prepared end i!] 
used. The work is interesting and responsible, 
involving consultation with research staff. » 

Applicants, of either sex. should have a sound 5 * 
knowledge ol organic chemistry, prelarably to 
H.N.C. level. R?L I 68/G. f* 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN i 

to teke charge of the section dealing with the 
processing of publications; to be responsible (or <r. 
Ihe centralised acquisition, cataloguing. ^ 

classification and circulation of a wide range of ]3 
publications for three libraries at headquarters S 
and eight branch libraries situated at the ^ 

Division s works in the North of England and 1 

Scotland; and to assist in the development of ^ 

computerised control of library material. % 

Applicants, of either sex, should preferably be =“ 
Chartered Librarians or should be experienced in £ 
this type of work. Ref. I 6B/H. “ 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT | 

Oustanding opportunity for a young woman (18 ^ 
or over) to further her career in specialised library ^ 
work. Applicants should already havo had some 
library experience; further training will be given in ' 
all aspects of special library work- R e f< I 68/1 -* 

All these posts carry attractive salaries and ' ^ 
excellent conditions, Including participation in IheO 
profits sharing schema and the full range of S 
social, welfare and other benefits naturally 
associated with ICi. J 

Write briefly in the first instance, quoting the % 
appropriate ref. no., for application form lo: £ 

Miss M. B. Kay | 

ICi DYESTUFFS DIVISION § 

Hexagon Houas, Manchester 9. 


1 ffBG IwiVMfKS . ISOCMMATCS • MUCK MINES • iNTf RMtOM7£S 
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G 


Gillette 


wftSf ttttp 

W W 

If 1117 

Plpose applf m: 

Miss G, M. f. Larnu, 
Pertepnpl Dtporuntnl, 
Gllltlla Induttrlti Lid., 
Gram Wan Road, . • • 
bJcwortfi. Mlddkux. 

Trl. 01-560-123*, an. 
468. 


INFORMATION 

CENTRE 


Walt established and comprehensive Com- 
pany Library requires the services of a 
keen young female Librarian, experienced 
and preferably qualified as an Associate of 
tho Library Association. She would be 
fully respons'ble for all library work and 
maintaining contact with external libraries. 
Good starting salary. 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


AUSTRALIA, $6.80. 


. Annuel Subscript^ Rates 
AUSTRIA/ 198 Sch.- E. AFRICA, 


£2 14s. 2d, 

DENMARK, 


BELGIUM, 38QT. CANADA i, $9.50 [511 -by ajr; freight). 

53Kf. , EGYPT. JEE3.30; FINLAND, 24.50 F.mk. FRANCE, 38f. 
GERMANY, DM.31. GREAT BRITAIN, £3 0s, 8d. (inlftfid), i'2 14s. 2d. 
(overseas). GREECE, 227 Dr. INDIA, 57 Rps. IRAN, 575 Rial. IRELAND, 
£3 0s. 8d, ISRAEL, fls.23, r ITALY, 4,700 Lire. JAPAN, 2,753 Yen. 
LEBANON, £L.23.50. MALAYSIA, £2 1 4s. 2d. NETHERLANDS, 28 FI. 
NEW ZEALAND,- £NZ2 J5S. Od. NORWAY, 54 Kr. POLAND; 
30.40 21. ’ PORTUGAL, 220 Es& RHODESIA, £2 14s. 2d- S. AFRICA, 
5.50 Rds: SPAIN. 454 Psts. SUDAN, £S2.65. . SWEDEN, 40 Kr, 
SWITZERLAND, 36F. TURKEY, £T. 68.50. US, A., $J0; Of in any other 
currency at the ipbal equivalent of il 14s. 2d.' The rates : quoted apply 
only in case? where exchange permission, If pecisshry, : hiw been granted. 


Oversees 

; Subscriptions may be . entered 
ihrough all subscription ngenls>r at 
any of these office^! df The Tlitifj. 
AUSTRALIA 

The Times Australia and New.. .Zea- 
land Office, 2|, Boltop Street, New-’ 
caBito, N.S.W. • : , . 

CANADA " ’i • ' r ■ ■ ., .. 

ThoTimes Chiiadiari Service Division. 
Box 490, King. City!. Onlario. 
DENMARK 

Tlie Times Subscription Agency, 
cfo Daiisk Biaddiatrioution, Hbved- 
vagtsgade 8. Copcnhagoh, K. >. 
FRANCE 

The Times Office,. 8, Rue HaKvy. 
Parisr 9e. '■. ■ . . 

U&A. 

. The Times (London) Inc., 201, East 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Great Urituin 

cur etirTura cpyw^j anp ijAMj tr fo vueji. 
jrtwaAOTiri;,! oxfosr rr ro TifbSihmchipikm 
MatiwiBH.t T|in Times PviNtiMi House ■ 
Rquabh. London, E.CA ; < \ 


Please enter a year's subscription (52 

issues) Id THH : TIMES LITERARY 

supplement on my behalf. 

.NAMB,...; 

ADDRESS .............. „:v. 


COUNTRY.. ihrr 

□ I enclose.,... 1...... 

Q Please send me an invoice. 


-i-J 
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